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FOREWORD 

i 

What will vocational education be. like in the 1980s? It is 

- impossible to answer this question with any (^efree of certainty, 

but it is possible to identify many of the trerds in society that 

'are of significance to vocational education anu to anticipate 

some of the events and policy decisions that could have ir.ajor 

impact on the field. 



This report describes a study being conducted at 
Center which is designed to increase our understandin 
factors that will be of most - importance to vccationa' 
198QS. The information produced' by this stud:^ 
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tions *in society, it was 

individuals and organizations - 

Special thanks are extended to the panelists who participc 
the Delphi study and to the participants who attended the c ;ii 

futures for vocational education. These 

wide variety of experiences and perspectives 
which helped to broaden our thinking about alternative futures. 
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individuals brought a 



The Institute for the Future,^ Menlo Park, California, also 
played a special role by preparing , junder a subcontract with the 
National Center, the report Policy thoices in Vocational Education . 
This report, which- is reproduced as Appendix B, exam^^nes a number 
of changes in the environment for vocational educatj^on that appear 
likely in the coming decade. 

»■ ^ 

Permission to reproduce two other documents relevant to the 
future of vocational education was kindly granted by Henry David, 
National Institute for. Education, and Gene Bottoms, American 
Vocational Association. - 

Appreciation is also extended to Samuel Goldman, Ohio Univer- 
sity, who as a consultant and as a temporary member of the project 
staff helped to plan and carry out the study, and to Morgan Lewis, 
who. directed the project, ahd Jill Russell, who shared the respon- 
sibilities for its conduct and for the preparation of the report. 

Robert E. Taylor 
J Executive Director 
' National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education 
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EXECUTIVE SCImMARY 



\ This is. .a report on worK in progress on a study of alterna- 
tjive fxitures for vocational education. This study is designed 
,€o be of help to those who have the responsibility to set direc- 
tions for vocational education. It is an attempt to identify and 
analyze the factors , that are likoly to influencfe the field in- , 
the 1980s and the kinds of decisions that will be necessary to 
-lead to alternative futures that are judged to be more desirable. 

The activities discussed in this report were focused on 
identifying the trends, events, and issues likely to influence 
vocational education in tne i980s. In th»e next year o^this 
study, the emphasis will be on selecting those factors that 
appear to be most^crucial to .the future of vocational education 
and to conducting an intensive analysis and integration of those 
factors. 

During this first year, three main activities were carried 
out. The first was a projection of major^trends in society which 
have implications for vocational educatio'h. The second was a 
Delphi study of the probability and potential impact on the field 
of possible future events. The third was a conference on alter- 
native futures to which selected participants were invited. 

From the many trends and possible events that were identi- 
fied by these activities, the projections listed below occurred 
with such frequency in so many different contexts that they ^ppear 
virtually certain to have major influence on vocational- education 
in the 1980s: . • \ . 

• -Because of the decline in births in the 1960s 
and' 1970s, there will be fewer young people in 
the sixteen to twenty-four age range from which 
vocational education has traditionally drawn 
about three-fourths of its students. 

• As a consequence of the reduced number of young 
people, there will be fewer new entrants into 
the labor force. 

J, 

m The number of adults thirty-five and older in 
vocational education seems very likely to 
increase, causing higher proportions of students 
at the . postsecondary -and adult levels. 
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• The' reduced number of young people, competing 

• dema'n.ds for public funds, and pressure to . 
reduce government spending will probably lead 

• to a decline an 'the proportion of the gross 
national product that education receives. 

• The cem.phasis in federal education legislation 
will coritinue to be on increasing equity, on 
providing services 'to groups with special 
needs and on overcoming sex stereotyping. 

• ' The^xtent of federal influence upon state 

and IcSical activities in vocational education 
is liKely to remain at about the present . 
level . 

• vocational education will probably be^comt a 
more varied enterprise with regard to the 
characteristics of it's students-, the kinds 
of services it provides, and the number and . 

- kinds of cooperative agreements it has with 
business, industry, and labor. 

• Competency based instruction will become 
increasingly used in vocational education. 

All of these projections, as well as "i^"y>thers whose 
occurrence appear less certain, are discussed in- fuller detail 
in this" report. 
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CHAPTER 1 



INTRODUCTION 

By most measured, such as nuittber of students, number of 
programs, quality of facilities, and level of support from, 
the general public, vocational . education ..has "^never been stronger 
than at present. Since the passage of the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963, the field has experienced unprecedented growth and 
improvement. In the 1963-64 school;^ year, the last before the 
Act' was in effect, enrollments in federally aided vocational 
classes were 4.6 million and total expenditures were $333 million. 
In the 1977-78 school year,' the latest for which data .are avail- 
able, 'enrollments were 16.7 million and total expenditures were 
$5.6 billion. Enrollments have thus increased almost ' four times, 
and expenditures — even when adjusted for inflation — have increased 
almost eight times from their 1963'-64 levels. 

In the period sincp the 1963 Act, most other areas of 
education have shown a heightened seTisitivity to the vocational 
implications of their activities. Two influences seem to. have 
been mainly responsible for this increased sensitivity. One 
influence, primarily felt, in the public schools, has been the 
career education empha'sis promoted by Sidney Marland during his 
-tenure as Commissioner and Assistant .Secretary for Education. ^ 
The career education approach has not produced the kinds of 
changes desired by its proponents or feared by its critics ^but 
at a minimum, it seems to have made educators more awarre ot 'the 
•need to relate what happens in the schools to what happens 
outside them. ^ 

The second influence, which has increased vocational aware- 
ness at the postsecondary level, has been a softening of the 
labor market for college graduates whose education did not 
provide specif ic "occupational skills. As stories of Ph.D's 
driving taxicabs and college graduates pumping gas became common, 
the popularity of liberal arts courses diminished and college 
students increasingly turned to majors with direct occupational 
links. 

At no time has the awareness of the relationships between 
education and work been higher or more widespread.^- At^ such a 
time one might assume that vocational education, as the prime 
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example of c lose ^ education-work linkages, would be a model for 
other types of education. Such is not the case. Despite impres- 
sive ^ign^ of strength and growth', vocational education faces 
an uncertain future. ■ ■ , 

5 The most recent federal legislation, governing the field,- 
the Education A*endments of 1976, has a strong evaluation 
emphasis. Through these Amendments Congress appears to say, in . 
effect, ^ let us examine whether the field -has produced the results 
'that were expected. The Amendments^ describe" in considerable 
detaik the evaluation activities to ^be conducted as part of 
program operatio-n and monitoring, and also m.andate an independent 
evaluation of the field -to be administered through the National 
Institute of Education. - ■ 

The questioning mood in Congress has also been reflected in 
the executive branch. - In 1978, for the first time since the 1963., 
Act, a president proposed an actual. cut in federal appropriations 
for vocational education. This proposal was accompanied by a 
statement from the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
that characterized vocational education as one of the least 
e-ffective" programs in the Department. Although this statement 
was subsequently -qualified and the proposed biidget cut restored, • 
these signs reflect what can be described, at best, ai^ a skep 
' tical attitude toward the^ field. ^ - ^ 

V 

. Contributing to this skepticism is the uncertainty about 
the degree to which vocational education can carry out its 
primary function of preparing ■ people for employment while . 
emphasizing service to individuals with special needs and over- - 
coming sex stereotyping. Public Law 94-482 specifically states: 
each state shall evaluate ... each such program whiqn purports 
to' impact entry level job skills according to. the extent ,to 
which program completers and leavers— '(i) find employment in , 
occupations related to their training, and '(ii) ar.e considered 
by their Employers to be well-trained and prepared for employment 
(Sec 112 (b) (1) (B))." At the same time vocational education 
is 'to give special emphasis to the handicapped, disadvantaged, 
' and persons of limited English speaking ability (Sec 110 a, b) 
and to programs to overcome sex descrimination and sex stereo 
typing (Sec 101). In other'words, vocational education is to be 
judged by the employment ' experiences, of its students, but it is 
to give special attention to those persons who have the most 
difficulty obtaining employment and, where "Appropriate, is to 
prepare students for occupations that are not traditional for ^ 
their feex. 

Whether vocational education can satisfy these conflicting 
objectives is unresolved. To the extent the field succeeds in 
recruiting and training persons with special needs, and trains 
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students for nontraditional occupations, it' may reduce the 
probability its students will obtaii* employment. . To the extent 
one objective is ach'ieved / the other objective could become more 
^fficult to achieve.- ' 

Compounding the uncertainty in vocational education, itself, 
is the- general unsettled state of American society. In trte past 
two decaSes our nation has been struggling to deal with 4 variety.., 
of social forces' and ..problems that have caused us to' question 
many of our basic values and conceptions of ourselves: the civil 
rights struggle, the women's movement,' the failures in our " 
domestic Vlan on Poverty and our foreign war in Vietnam, Watergate, 
inflation, our dependency on imported oil. This is only a 
partial listi'^g, still it calls into question nc5t only our ability 
to manage our national affairs and to work toward common goals, 
but even our ability to agree upon the goals we, *&s people, 
should work toward. It is not *j.mplied by listing these problems 
in the present context that vocational education can play any • 
major role in l:heir resolution. They are cited only, to suggest 
the kind of social and political environment in which education 
is likely to operate in the coming decade. 

The remainder of this chapter presents a brief overview of 
how an examination of these major trends as well as the other 
factors influencing the future of vocational education was 
carried out. The subsequent chapters and appendices present the 
procedures and results in greater detail. 



^ Purpose of the Study 

This study is being conducted to identify the major trends 
and possible events that could influejice vocational education in 
the 1980s and to analyze the policy issues . likely to be assoc- 
iated with these trends and events. This report presents the 
results of the first year's activities which concentrated on the 
identification of the trends, events, and issues. 

. This report is not the final product from this examination 
of alternative futures. It is instead a report on work in 
progress. During the coming year., the information presented in 
this report will be examined in greater detail . Those factors 
that appear likely to fexert the greatest infliaence on vocational 
education in the 1980s will be selected for more intensive 
analysis. In addition, estimates will be made of the probable 
effects of a limited number of crucial policy deerisions. The 
results from these analyses will then be incorporated into 
scenarios describing different possible futures and the sequences 
of events and decisions that could produce^ them. 




= Projections about the future have ah inherent interest for 
most people*. Some of the projection'^ contained in this report, 
s?ch as. ?he changing age distribution of ^he population in. the 
l>980s, canibe made with a high degree of ^^^^ainty . Others 
as those abW public confidence in major societal institutions, 
are much more subject to change. All such^predictions are 
interesting. The purpose of the present study, however, is not 
■to ?ntSrta?n. Instead it is to help those who have the respon- 
sibiU^Jto set directions for vocational education tC understand 
tie forLs that are likely to influence the field and the kinds- ■ 
o5 dec^sISns that will be necessary to lead to alternative futures- 
that are judged to be more desirable. ■ , . 



Overview of Report- 



The three main tasks carried out during the first year of 
this study are discussed in this report. Chapter 2 presents the 
procedures that were followed in each of the three tasks. 

The first main tasl^ was an examination of the' environment 
in which vocational education is likely to °Pe^f ^^^^^^^^vthe - 
iext fifteen years. This was conducted by the Institute for the , 
?u^ure under 1 subcontract to the' National Center.- The study . 
consisted of forecasts of a number of trends that are likely >a 
he of significance to vocational education and an analysis of the 
policy implications of these trends. A summary of the main . . 
findings from this study is contained in Chapter 4 and the ful.- ^ 
report is reproduced in Appendix B. 

The second task was a Delphi study of possible events that, 
if they were to occur, could have a major >fnpact on vocational 
education. An elite panel of national le^aders and scholars of 
vocational educati-on was recruited and asked to make various 
estimates of the probability and potential impact of thirty-six 
possible events. The results from the third round of these 
estimates are presented in Chapter 3. 

The third task, which is discussed, in Chapter 4 consisted 
of a conference on alternative futu'res for vocational education. 
?his conference brought together vocational educator^,, individuals 
directing policy studies of vocational education, and representa- 
tives -of groups that are likely to try to influence future 
legislation in vocational education. The participants heard and 
discSssed reports on the subcontracted study of future trends, 
on- the Delphi study, and on" policy studies being conducted by 
o?he^ organization;. - The participants also took part in a work- 
°hop where they atteinpted to describe what vocational education 
may look like in the IgSOs from an optimistic, pessimistic, and 
realistic (most likely) perspective. 
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As was noted above, this is a report on work in progress. 
This report contains relatively little integration or synthesis 
of the information produced by the three tasks. During the 
s'^cond year of the study, the emphasis will be on selecting 
from this information those factors that appear to^ be most 
crucial to the future of vocational education and conducting an 
indepth ana^lysis and integration of those factors. 
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• aliTios': certain probability of occurrence. 

Projections were requested about events reflect inq situations 
that are specific in nature and often can be measured. For exam- 
ple, in attempting to elicit opinion regarding financing of 
vocational education the following event was created. 

Total dollar outlay for support of vocational 
education by state and local (government increases 
by 25' percent over the 1979 level (adjusted for 
inflation) . 

The subjects around which events were created focused on those 
issues identified by several sources as important presently and 
or in the future for vocational education. Those sources include: 

1. the five year planning priorities established by the 
U.S. Office of Education, Bureau of Adult and Occupa- 
tional Education. The priorities were determined as 
part of a "process of developing and implementing a 
long range master plan based on the mission cf the 
Bureau "and identify areas for increased federal involve- 
ment in vocational education programs (U.S. Government, 
1979) ; . 

2 an article in the American Vocational Association's 
professional journal in which the futS^re of vocational 
education is discussed from the perspective of Congress. 
The author is John J. Jennings, Counsel and Staff 
Director for the House Sub-Committee on Elementary, 
Secondary and Vocational Education (Jennings, 1979); 

3 a presentation by Reginald Petty, Executive Director 

of the National Advisory Council on Vocational Education, 
about the trends and issues in vocational education 
(Petty, 197 8); and 

4 a presentation regarding emerging educational policy 
issues in Washington, D.C. by Samuel Halperin, the 
director of the Institute for Educational Leadership, 
George Washington University (Halperin, 1978). 

Most of the events were designed to obtain specificity about one 
or more of the following subjects (issues) : 

1. Access 

2. Special populations 

3. Youth unemployment 



4. Finance 



5. Planning and • evaluation 

6. Federal role 

7. Education and work 

8. Coordination with other vocational education deliverers 

9. Sex stereotyping 

10. Lifelong learning 

11. Programming 



Process 

The Delphi was adapted for National Center purposes to allow 
participants three opportunities to indicate their opinions. The 
administration of the instrument (by mail)' on each of these three 
occasions was called a "round". 

In the first round the participants were asked for their 
initial projections. This involved five projections (1. proba- 
bility of occurrence, 2. probable date of occurrence, 3. desir- 
ability of the event, 4. impact upon the quality of vocational 
education, and 5. power of vocational educators to influence the 
event) for each of the thirty-six events, for a total of 180 
estimations. 

In the second round the median ratings from the first round 
were reported and the participants were asked to make second 
projections (for the same events) in the light of the^-ijew infor- 
mation. At this same time, the participants whose responses 
varied considerably from the medians were requested to submit a 
reason or justification for their responses. 

In the third round the participants wer^ given the group 
medians from the secomJ round and also a summary of the justifi- 
cations for those reponses which were quite different thar the 
medians. At no ^ time did the participants know others on he panel 
or what comments were attributable to any individual. In this way- 
some of the traditional problems of group interaction were avoided, 
notably the bandwagon phenomenon. The third round provided the 
participants with a last chance for revising their opinions. 

Field Test •* 

A field test of a preliminary instrument and the process in 
general was conducted with twelve National Center professional 
personnel.' This initial instrument included forty-four items. 
Based upon the field test results, >he number of items was reduced 
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ta thirtv-six for the final version. In addition, changes were 
made to improve .instrument readability and instructions. 

Participation 

Delphis are designed in most cases to obtain ex-pert opinion', 
on a given subject. The prime population for inclusion in this 
Sut5resl?udy, therefore, was national vocational education 
leader-ship. The individuals selected primarily represent the 
following areas of vocational education: 

1. Administration of state vocational education programs 

•2.. Professional development or teacher education within 
vocational education 

3. Research and development 

4. Administration and policy making 

senior staff of the Nationa^^enter nominated thirty persons for 
involvement in the Delphi. %fese individuals were invited to. 
•Da^?icipa?e and also to nominate other national leaders for parti- 
cioaSn Twenty-five of the original thirty agreed to serve as 
pan^^ist; and nomimated an additional forty-eight Persons They 
did not receive an initial invitation letter alone; but dia 
receive an invitation letter accompanied by the round one instru- 
.uert and instructions. Therefore, the round one instrument was 
TaileTto seventy-three people, twenty-five f ° .^^^ P^-^^°;;^ij3i^ 
agreed to participate and forty-eight who had not been previously 
contacted about this effort. 

It is assumed, that those who chose not to participate ^ or 
those who completed early rounds but not the final j;^;^"^ do not 
hold substantially different views from those who completed .li 
three rounds. This assumption is a basic weakness of all Delphis 
^Hencle? and Yates, 1974). An analysis of those who completed 
round one and round three, presented in Chapter 3, indicates 
relati?e!y ?ew differences in the demographic data listed below. 

Each participant was asked to complete a demographic data 
form along with round one of the instrument. This form elicits 
information concerning the following: 

1. The number of years of ' prof essional experience in the . 
practice or research ^f vocational education 

2. ' Professional classification as 

1) A practitioner of -^'ocational education 
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?.) A scholar/researcher in vocational education 

3) A scholar/researcher cf vocational education 

4) Other 

3. Age ranges ; 

4. Sex ^ ' 



Analysis 

The means of -analysis chosen for this Delphi were calculation 
of the group median and interquartile ranges for each of the 180 
variables (thirty-six events with five projections each) . These 
results facilitated • feedback for the participants during the 
rounds arid provided an effective medium for presenting the final 
central values, The interquartile ranges provide further infor- 
mation op. the degree of concents in the group. In addition, the 
events .are ranked according to the median responses to allow 
' comparisons. 



Policy ChQices for Vocational Education 

In order to examine the external conditions which' are likely 

to influence the future of vocational education, the National 

Center arranged for the Institute for the Future (Menlo Park, CA) 
to study these factors. 

The Institute for the Future is a private, non-profit organ- 
ization established in 1968. Primary work has been in the areas 
of linking futures planning to practical problems, inventing and 
applying new tools for looking at the future, and stimulating 
public awareness of the future. Ttie change process assumptions 
upon, which the Institute for the Future operates follow : ^ 

• The future is neither entirely foreseeable nor 
entirely inevitable . 

• There exist alternative futures — like alternative 
paths in some ^ new and unexplored territory. Each 
path has some possibility of being chosen. Our 
job as. futurists is to lay out these pathways for 
in^^^ction and examination. 

» 

• Choices can be made more intelligently by increasing 
our level of awareness of these alternative'^s and the 
consequences of choices among\them. 
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• Finally, and possibly most important, we can exercise 
some influence in making desirable futurer more likely 
and less desirable futures less likely (Jvjnara, 1978). 

Roy Amara, the President of the Institute for the Future, has 
published- in th^ field of vocational education futures and has 
demonstrated an ongoing interest in this area. 

The analysis undertake by the institute for the Future for 
the National Center focused upon the ■ following areas: 

1. Demograiphy 

2. The labor force 

3 . The economy 

4. Societal expectations 

5. Education - 

In general, the analysis is based upon the concept 6f trend 
extrapolation. A trend "is a tendency for the- values a_time 
series to increase or decrease with some steady regularity 
(Hill 1978). Extrapolation involves the estimation of unknown 
information through the extension or projection of known infor- 
mation ( American Heritage Dictionary , 19 78) . 

The trends were also interpreted in the context of possible 
impact upon vocational education and potential policy implica- 
tions for planners in vocational education. 

The preliminary product of this analysis was a draft report 
entitled "Policy Choices for Vocational Education . This draft 
was submitted to the participants of the Alternative Futures for 
vocational Education Conference (January, 1980) The partici- 
pant's discussions revolving around the contents of this port 
wer-e summarized and included in the final version. The final 
text may be located in Appendix B of this document. 



Alternative Futures for Vocational Education Conference 

The third part of the project's methodology for studying 
alternative futures for ■ vocational ' education involved a convening 
of policy makers and policy influencers. The purposes of this 
conference were to-- 

1 share information regarding a number of activities 
' which may influence the future of vocational education, 
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2. develop alternate views of the future of vocational 
education based upon participant expertise and the 
provided information, ^nd 

3.. delineate policy issues and research and development 
needs of prime importance in the 1980s for vocational 
education. 

The conference was held January 8 and 9, 1980 at the 
National Center for Research in Vocational Education in Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Participation 

Participation at the conference was by invitation only. 
Those invited are major actors in the shaping of vocational educa- 
tion policy or persons in a position to influence policy. For 
example, the Assistant Secretary of Planning and Evaluation for 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare was present, as 
was the director of the CETA program for the U.S. Conference of 
Mayors. Twelve individuals attended the conference along with a 
number of the senior staff members from the National Center. 



Activities 

Although each of the participants is an expert in his or her 
own right, a common base of understanding was desired to structure 
discussion throughout the meeting. The first presentation' was 
that of Gregory Schmid outlining the results of the Institute for 
the Future study. The group received a copy of the document 
, prior to the conference so that v they might be prepared to interact. 

The second block of time was devoted to a panel presentation. 
The panel members all spoke to current efforts with which they 
are familiar that may affect tne future of vocational education. 
The panel members follow: 

1 . Dean Griffin of the American Vocational Association 

•\ 

' , 2. Henry David of the National Institute of Educatipn, 
Vocational Education Study 

3. Michael O'Keefe of the Office of Planning and Evaluation, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

Thomas Glynn, Director of the Vice-President's Task Force on Youth 
Employment, was scheduled to be a fourth member of the panel but 
was unable to attend. Time was allotted for the group to ask 
questions of each of the speakers. 



The third primary activity was the presentation of the pre- 
liminary results from the Delphi study. Although the data could 
not be considered in a final form, the essence of the research, 
was corftmunicated . 

The participants were organized in three working groups for 
most of the second day. Their task was to describe alternative 
futures for vocational education. Tne groups responded to the 
following questions within the context of a most likely environ- . 
ment, a pessimistic environment, or an optimistic environment: 

1. What will be the major influences and considerations 
that will shape vocational education in the 1980s? 

2. What will be the probable federal roles in vocational 
education? 

3. What are the implications of these probable federal 
roles on state and local roles in vocational education? 

4. What are the probable changes in the roles and inter- 
relationships of different training agencies? 

5. What would be the effects of these probable changes 
upon the groups to be served? 

At the conclusion of the meeting, all participants were requested 
to submit a list of the major policy issues and major research 
and development needs for vocational education in the 1980s. 
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CHAPTER 3 



■ . . DELPHI — THE EXPERTS MAKE PROJECTIONS 

Introducrtion 

The term Delphi is from ancient Greece. Delphi was the site 
where the gods transmitted their forecasts of the future to the 
temple priests (Linstone, 1978). Although the participants of 
the National Center's Delphi do not have omnifarious knowledge, 
they do ' constitute d significant group of individuals providing 
leadersTiip within vocational Education.- In that sense, they are 
well qualified to provide estimations and educated guesses con- 
cerning the future of vocational education. If the results ^are 
not considered indicative ^f what will happen in the future for 
vocational education, they are at least indicative of what leader- 
ship in the field thinks will happen ) which is important in and 
of itself. 

Because of the structure of the Delphi instrumentation-, parti- 
cipant^ could not expound freely on any subject related to the-, 
future of vocational education, only to those subjects discussed 
via a specific event. Therefore, they may hold strong views about 
some possible occurrence which was not included in the listing of 
events, and in that^ sense their views remain untapped. Neverthe- 
less, they were allbwed 'to react to thirty-six events about a wide 
range of areks relevant to vocational education. 

To facilitate comprehension of the .results, the thirty-six 
events have been categorized loosely into four grouping issues: 

1) access • 

2) linkages 

3) accountability ' 

4) program ^ * . 

There is overlap into two or more categories by some of the events 
but this post-facto grouping^ allows easier comparisons of the data 
The events jwere not organized by grouping on the actual Delphi 
instruments however, much of , the data within this chapter will be 
presented according to the four categories. 
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In order to analyze the results of the Delphi, the mec^ians 
and ^interquartile ranges for the panelists responses to round 
three were calculated. This data will be provided along- with the 
rankings of the median responses. A discussion of the highlights 
of the data and events which elicited more interesting responses 
will be included also. 



Participation 

Fifty-five persons completed round one of the Delphi. Thirty- 
nine of those ^people continued through rounds two and three. The 
attrition rate was 29 percent. Table 3.1 presents the demographic 
data for the participants of rounds one and three. Participants 
who completed all three rounds were offered twenty-five dollars 
honorary compensation . Although this amount was small , it was 
thought that the payment might increase the completion rate. 



Median Scores and Ranks ^ 

In order to calculate the group medians for each of the 180 
variables (thirty-six events, five projections each) , numerical 
values were assigned to the response options . For example, in 
predicting the probability of an event's occurrence one could 
choose between three options:. 

Probability Options ' Value Assignment 

Less than 50% 1 

More than 50% ' 2-=^- 

Almost certain 3 

The medians and interquartile scores (25, 50 and 75 percent) were 
computed as*-if the data were ^interval in nature, although this is 
not the , case for all of the five ^projection categories (probabil- 
ity, date/ desirability , impact, infl-uence) . , Tabel 3.2 presents 
the median score for the round three data for each of the 180 
variables and a ranking within each of the five proj.ectioh cate- 
gories. Although the thirty-six events are organized by the four 
issue grpupings (access, linkages, accountability, program) , the 
ranking is in terms of all thirty-six ^'events . Table -3.2 and the 
remainder of the tables within this chapter may be located at the 
end of the, chapter (p. 27) . 

By examining the rankings in Table 3.2, one can see which 
events are considered most and least likely to occur, most and 
least desirable, and so on. • It is, however, impor^tant to examine 



TABLE 3.1 



DEMOGRAPHIC DATA - DELPHI PARTICIPANTS 



^Question 



1. What is the number of* 
years of professional 
experience you have in 
the practice or research 
of vocational education? 

2. How would you describe 
yourself? 

• a practitioner of 
vocational education 

• a scholar/researcher 
in vocational 

• education 

• a scholar/researcher 
of vocational 
education 

• other 

3. What is your age group? 

• 30 or less 

• 31 - 40 

• 41 - 50 

• 50 + 

4. Sex 

• male 

• female 



Round One 
N=55 



17.23 mean years 



38.46% 
15.38 

28. 85 

17.31 

2. 92% 
23.08 
32.69 
42.31 

82.63% 
16. 36 



Round Three 
N=39 



17.72 mean years 



30.77% 
20. 52 

30.77 

17. 95 

2. 57% 
23. 08 
41.03 
33. 34 

87.18%; 

12. &2 
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the responses, for an event across all five projection categories. 
Following is a listing of events which ranked high and low for_ 
thP Delphi (See Table 3.2 for the exact wording and median? for 
each event!) The events are numbered alphabetically within the 
four categories. Therefore, access events are numbered I-A 
through I-J. Linkages events are numbered II-A through - II-L. 
Accountability even?s are numbered III-A through III-E, and 
program events are numbered IV-A through IV I. 

Events Which Ranked High on the Probability 

of Occurrence Projection ^- ^ 

II- L Schools -enter into cooperative agreements with business, 

industry f and labor. 

IV-E Vocational educatibn is primarily competency based. 

I- A Federal subsidies are available for training * instructors • 

of special needs students. 

III- E Tax credits are available to employers for training of 

employees. 

II- E Thirty percent of those over age sixty-five remain in the 

workforce. 

II- G Postsecondary vocational education credit for technical 

courses is accepted for transfer by many four year 
institutions . 

III- B Federal funding for CETA and Job Corps increases by 

twenty-five percent. ' 

' Events Which Ranked Low on the Probability 
of Occurrence Projection :. 

II-B Institutional training programs of CETA are transferred 
to the Department of Education. 

II- F * Completion of a^ two year vocational education program is 

necessary to enter the primary labor market. 

III- D vocational education policy making is highly; decentralized. 
II-C The number of apprenticeship positions nationally doubles. 

IV- G . Seventy-five percent of secondary vocation&lr emication 

graduates go on immediately to postsecondaryr Vocational 
education. * . . . ' 

. „ * 18 
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Events Which Ranked Low on the Probable Date 
Projection (Li k ely to occur pre 1985] 

I- A • ^Federal subsidies are available for training instructors" 

of special needs? students. 

III-B Federal funding for CETA and Job Corps- increases by 
25 percent. ' . 

III-C Federal funding for vocational education is tied to 
specific measurable criteria. 

II- L Schools enter into cocperative agreements with business,; 

industry, and- labor 

I- J Many postsecondary vocational education programs are 

scheduled evenings and weekends . .. 

III- A State' and local dollars for vocational education ^ 

increases by 25 percent. - 

Events Which Ranked High on the Probable Date Pro jection 
(likely to occur either later or never ) 

II- F Completion of a two year jvocational education program is 

necessary .to. enter the prtimary labor market. 

II-J Thirty percent of all senior management positions in the 
labor force are held by minorities and women. 

Events Which Ranked High on Desirability 

II-L Schools enter into cooperative agreements with business, 
industry, and labor. 

II^K Many employers will redesign work settings to match the 
abilities of special needs workers. " V 

II-A The declining birth rate reduces the youth unemployment 
problem. , ' ^ . ^ (.] 

IV-^F Minimum competencies in vocational education are required 
for graduatLorv in 25 percent of the states. 

IV-E/ ' Vocational education is primarily competency based. 

Events Which Ranked Low on Desirability 

• II-D -Productivity of the American worker declines to zero 
growth. - 
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II-F 
I-B 



program is 



Completion of a two year vocational education 
necessary to enter the primary labor market. 



Fifty percent of federal funding for vocational education 
is targeted for special needs populations. 



Events VJhich Ranked High on Potential Impadt 
(upon the quality of vocational education) 

II-L .Schools enter, into cooperative agreements with business, 
industry, and labor. 

IV-E Vocational education is primarily competency based. 

IV-A More than 50 percent of federal funding is tied to 
training for changing and emerging occupations. 

I-H Most students have access to vocational programs 

representing all career clusters. 

IV-F Minimum competencies in vocational education are require 
for graduation in 25 percent of the states. 

IV-C Secondary vocational education is exploratory in nature. 



Events Which Ranked Low on Potential Impact 
(upon the quality of vocational education) 

II-E Thirty percent of those over age sij||gy-five remain in 
the work force. 

II-D Productivity of the American worker declines to zero 
growth. ^ 

II-J Thirty percent of all seniqr management positions in 
the labor force are held by minorities and women. 



Events Which Ranked High on Vocational 
Educator's Power to Influence >^ 

* IV-E Vocational education is primarily competency based. 

I-H Most students have access to vocational programs 

- representing all career ""clusters . 

IV-C Secondary vocational education is exploratory in nature. 
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The othor accosis events that participants I'olt vocational 
t<aiu:aLiir;-. aio most able to inliuonco arc — 



1. ma Lust rcaniinq of special needs students, and 

J. providinq eveninq and weekend proqrams to 
acooniniodate workinq students. 



The possibility of enrollment increases at the postsecondary 
level of vocational education was thought to be desirable, and 
one which would have qreat impact upon the quality of vocational 
oducation if it wove to be realized. It was felt to be an event 
over which vocational educators have moderate influence. 



I.,i nka(ies Events 

The Delphi events which have been categorized as dealing 
.pocifically with linkages concern the connections between 
vocational education programs and external organizations, programs, 
or phenomenon. For example, does vocational education have a , 
direct relationship with youth unemployment or the productivity 
of the American worker? Or, how do vocational education programs 
coordinate with the business world or CETA? 

Table 3.4 provides linkage events medians and interquartile 
ranges . 

Several I.ikage events were felt to be outside of the control 
of vocational educators, for example: 

1. Seventy-five percent of married women are in the 
labor force. 

2. Thirty percent of ^those sixty-five and older remain 
in the labor force. 

J. Youth unemployment declines. 

4. Employers redesign work settings for special needs 
workers . 

-Tnese same events were not expected to have a great impact upon 
the quality of vocational education, if they should occur.. 

One linkage event over which the par t icipalits felt vocational 
educators do have great control, is the development of cooperative 
agreements between vocational education institutions and business- 
industry. This same event was felt to be quite probable, highly 
desirable, and one which would have great impact upon vocational 
education. 
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Another linkage event which was felt to be both highly 
desirable and probable related to four year postsecondary 
institutions accepting credit for technical courses taken at two 
year colleges. 

The possibility of a two year degree being a -necessary, 
entrance requirement to the primary labor force was felt by the 
participants to be-- 

1 . undesirable , 

2. unlikely to happen, and 

3. potentially hav^ing great impact, 
if it were to happen. 



Accountability Events 

Five of the events within the Delphi have to do with 
financial, planning, and evaluation issues. Potential funding 
increases and the changing locus of decision making are examples 
ot^specific types of events within the accountability grouping. 

Table 3.5 provides the medians and interquartile ranges for 
each of the variables of the accountability events. 

The Delphi participants felt that vocational educators have 
a moderate degree of influence' over the following events: 

1. CETA and JQb Corps funding increasing 
by 25 percent 

2. Federal vocational education funding being 
tied to national measurable criteria 

3. Policy making being decentralized within 
vocational education 

4. Employers becoming eligible for tax credits 
for training employees ^ 

The accountability events which were rated as likely to have 
impact upon the quality of vocational education if they were to 
occur, related to the development of national measurable criteria 
that would determine federal funding,, and to the decentralization 
..of policy making for vocational- education. 



•• The Delphi participants . thought the following accountability 
events were most likely to occur: 



1) 
2) 



CETA and Job Corps funding increases by 
25 percent, 

federal vocational education funding is tied 
to national measurable criteria, and - 



3)- employers are eligible for tax credits for 
training employees. 

Program Events 

Any events which are about curriculum content, methodology 
or standards were categorized in the program grouping. For 
example,. one event relates to instruction on energy conservation 
techniques, another relates to competency based curriculum. , 

Table 3.6 isx a graphic display of the medians and' inter- 
quartile ranges for the program events. 

The program events which, the Delphi participants thought 
were likely to become reality are as. follows: 

1. Enterpreneurship programs are available at 50 
percent of all postsecondary vocational sites. 

2. Vocational education is primarily competency based. 

3. Instruction in energy conservation occupies 2 5 
parcent of course content in preparation for related 
fields. 

*• 

These same three events were seen as being desirable. 
Another event which was rated as being desirable dealt with mini- 
■ mum competency standards for graduation being instituted within ■ 
25 percent of the states. All four of the aoove mentioned events 
Vere thought to fall within the realm of vocational educator s 
Influence and power. ^-^ 

I A number of program events were rated by the Delphi parti- 
cipants as potentially having a great impact upon the quality ot 
yocational education if. they should occur. They include the 
following : 

1 - . " . . 

1. Fifty percent of federal funding is tied to training 
for new and changing occupations. 
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2. Secondary vocational education is primarily 
exploratory in nature. 

3. Vocational education is primarily competency based. 

4. Minimum competencies for graduation are instituted 
in 25 percent of the states. 

5. Seventy-five percent of secondary vocational education 
graduates go on immediately to postsecondary vocational 
education. 

6. Twenty-five percent of postsecondary vocational 
education programs may be completed through school- 
to-home electronic media and on-site work experience. 

The events over which the Delphi participants felt vocational 
educators had the greatest influence included — 

1. secondary vocational education is exploratory 
in nature, 



2. vocational education is primarily competency based, 

3. minimum competencies for graduation ' are instituted 
in 25 percent of the states, and 

4. instruction in energy conservation occupies 25 
percent of course content in preparation 'for 
related fields. 

Summary 



Further study of the implications of the Delphi findings 
will continue in the second year of the project. However, even, 
at this first stage of analysis one can see that professional 
vocational educators do not all think alike. Not one of the 180 
variables achieved a consensus response. Neither was any event 
seen to be "almost certain" in probability of occurrence. None 
of the events were expected by the group to occur during 1980 or 
1981," even when some of the participants felt that the event 
described was currently the situation. 

The events which s±and out in the results, or which consis- 
tently ranked near the top or bottom on more than one of the five 
projection categories (probability, data, desirability, impact, 
and power to influence) follow: 



II-L Schools enter into cooperative agreements with business, 
industry, and labor . 

• Is likely to occur 

• Will occur soon 

• Will have great impact 

• Is highly desirable 

IV-E Vocational, education is primarily competency based. 

• Is likely to occur 

• Is within vocational educators power- 
to influence 

• Will have great impact 

• Is highly desirable 

I- A Federal subsidies are available for training instructors 

of special needs students. 

• Is likely to occur 

• Will occur soon 

II- K Many employers will redesign work settings to match the 

abilities of special needs workers. 

• Is desirable 

• Is not within the power of voca lonal 
educators to influence 

II-D Productivity of the American workers declines to zero 

growth . 

• Is undesirable 

• Will have little impact (upon vocational 
education) 

• Is not within the f)ower of vocational 
educators to influence 

II-A The declining birth rate reduces the youth unemployment 

problem. 

• Is hiahly desiral^le 

• Is not within the power of vocational 
educators to influence 
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DcLrnl KtorUNoto \n\jmu mnLD m uu/. 
Ranks are from 1-36 in descending order. 



Medians are based on values as indicated below. 



Provide your estimate 
in each column lor 
the event! below 



ACCESS EVENTS 



I-A Special federal subsidies are 
available to support specialized train 
ing needs of instructors of special 
needs students (e.g., handicapped, 
disadvantaged).' 



Probability 
of 

Occurrence- 



Probable Date 
of 

Occurrence 



Desirability 
of 

the Events 



Impact Upon 
the Quality 
of 

Vocational 
Education 



Power of 
Vocational 
Educators to 
Influence 
the Event 




I-B More than M of federal funding 
for vocational education is targeted 
for special needs populations. 



I-C Thirty percent of* adult education 
students are over the age of 55 
(current rate 



1.13 29.5 3.03 



1.20 25.5 3.71 



I-D Enrollment in most vocational 
education programs reflect the percen- 
tage of distribution within the popu- 
lation by gender, handicap and race. 



1.20 25.5 



30 



3.97 



3 1. 



20 



10 2.17 



22 



1.92 .17.5 



1.96 11 



22 



1.91 
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N=39 



DELPHI RESPONSES (RUUNUmhtci-ivicuiMi.o 
Ranks are from 1-36 in descending order, 



Medians are based on values as indicated below. 



Impact Upon 
the Quality 
of 



T 



Provide your estimate, 
in each column for 
the events below 



Power of 
Vocational 
Educators to 
Influence 
the Event 



ACCESS EVENTS 



I-E More than 111 of the enroUees in 
two year postsecondary vocational 

■ education programs are thirty years 
of age or older (current rate, 501). 



I-F Native tongue vocational 
education is available for students 
with. need. 



I-G Eighty percent of vocational 
education students with special needs 
are lainstreaied within existing 
prograis. 



I-H Eighty percent of all students 
have access to vocational programs 
representing all career clusters, 



o ■ 

ERIC 




Provide your estimate 
in each column for 
\ the events below 



H The number of persons entering 
two year postsecondary vocational 
education programs increases by 50?, 
over 19] 9 enrollment. 



Probability 
of 

Occurrence 




Probable Date 
of 

Occurrence 



MmpactUpon 
the Quality 
of 

Vocational 
Education 



KoweroT I 
Vocational 
Educator) to 
Influence 
the Event 



2 



2 



Median Rank/ Median 



1.70 13.5 



I-J Over 755! of two year postsecon- 
dary vocational education prograiis 
are scheduled for evenings and week- 
ends to accomodate students with 
full time jobs. 



.13 29.5 



3.31 16.5 



3.26 19 



2.00 19.5 



1.97 21 



1.39 27 



1.92 1].5 



2.03 16. 



1.50 31 



If tfl/ 



Probability 
of 

Occurrence 



in each column for 



LINKAGE EVE;^TS 



II-A The declining birth rate 
significantly reduces (more 
the youth unemployiDeiit problem, 




I-B institutional training programs 
currently conducted under 1979 CETA 
Amendments are transferred to the 
Department of Education. 




II-C The number of apprenticeship 
positions available nationally 
doables over 1919 figures. 
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II-D The productivity rate of the. 
American. worker declines to a zero 
growth level (since 1973 the annual 
rate of growth has dropped from ]l to 
11). 
ERIC 
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1.09 



3.21 21.5 I jO ; 1 



1,23 22 



3,0^ 28.5 



33 3^92 9 2.00 ^^\}^Lli3 



1 



l.« 26 2J 11;5 



2.19 2 



2.26 
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OllPMi HlTOStS (ROUND THREE) MEDIANS AND RANK 

Medians are based on dues 3$ indicated !)elow. 

H*uii.»fn)»ii 1 36 in ilrtcwidinij Older 



^robjbiltty 
of 



ProbibleDiti 

ol 

Occurrtnci 



Detiribility 
of 

the Events 



Impact Upon 
the Quality 
of 

Vocational 
Education 



PoMfof 

Vocational 
Educators to 
Influence 
the Event 
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TABLE 3,2 

DELPHI RESPONSES (ROUND THREE) • MED,IANS AND RANK 

Medians are based on values as indicated below. 

1 



Ranks are from 1-36 in descending order 



linpact Upon 
the Quality 
of 

Vocational 
Education 



Po'Mfof 
Vocational 
Educators to 
Influence 
the Event 




II-K Fifty percent of employers with 
more than 300 employees redesign 
work settings to match the abilities 
of special needs workers. 
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II-L Schools enter into cooperative 
agreements with business, Industry, 
labor and o^her organizations to 
provide M¥6|)nnel and/or facilities 
|oj^ejjcaJional programs for employed 
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N=39 



TABLE 3.2 

DELPHI RESPONSES (ROUND THREE) -MEDIANS AND RANK 

Medians are based on values as indicated below. 
Ranks are from 1-36 in descending order. 



Provicje your estimate 
in each column for 
the events below 



ACCOUNTABILITY EVENTS 



III-A Total dollar outlay for support 
of vocational education by state 
and local government increases by 
, 1% over the 1979 level (adjusted 
for inflation) . 
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Power of 
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Influence 
the Event 



III-B Federal funding for the support 
of Job Corps and CETA-type programs 
increases by 25'/ over the 1979 level 
(adjusted for inflation). 



III-C - Federal funding for vocational 
education is tied to specific 
measureable criteria established 
,at the national level. 



III-D Policy making for vocational 
education is highly de-centralized 
with federal government officials 
having less impact on state 
decision making than in 1979. 
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Medians are based on values as indicated below. 
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Ranks are from 1-36 in descending order. 



Provide your estimate 
in each column for 
the events below 



ACCOUNTABILITY EVENTS 



III-E Special tax credits are 
available to employers to pay for 
continuing education of employees 
at the work site. 
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• ; TABLE 3.2 
DELPHI RESPONSES (ROUND THREE) - MEDIANS AND RANK 

Medians are based on values as indicated below. 



Ranks are from 1-36 in descending order 




IV-A More than 505! of federal funding 
is tied to training for changing and 
emerging occupations, many of which 
did not exist prior to 1970. . 

IV-B. Entrepreneursliip progranrs are 
available at 50X of all sites offer 
ing postsecondary vocational/ 
technical education. 

IV.-C Secondary vocational education 
programs are exploratory in nature 
heavily emphasizing the work ethic 
and career options. 



IV-D Credit for life experience (not 
measured by standardized tests) is 
awarded by more than 505! of all two 
and four year postsecondary institu' 
tions (current rate,' less than half 
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TABLE3.2 

DELPHI RESPONSES (ROUND THREE) - MEDIANS AND RANK 

Medians are based on values as indicated below. 



Ranks are from 1-36 in descending order. 
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IV-E . Vocational education is 
primarily competency-based with 
curriculum built upon identified 
work competencies. 




IV-F Minimum competencies in 
vocational education are required 
for graduation in Ibl of the states. 
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IV-G Seventy-five percent of secondary 
school vocational education graduates 
go on immediately to two year post- 
\ secondary vocational education. 



IV-H Twenty-five percent of postsecon- 
dkry vocational education programs 
may be completed* through a combina- 
tion of school-to-home electronic 
l ^J^media and on-site work experience. 
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TABLE 3.2 

DELPHI RESPONSES (ROUND THREE) •• MEDIANS AND RANK 



Ranks are from 1-36 in descending order 



Medians are based on values as indicated below. 



Power of 
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the Event 
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TABLE 3.3 

ACCESS EVENTS 
MEDIANS AND INTEROUARTILE RANGES 
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TABLE 3.3 continued 

ACCESS EVENTS 
MEDIANS AND INTERQUARTILE RANGES 
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TABLE 3.3 continued 

ACCESS EVENTS 
MEDIANS AND INTERQUARTILE RANGES 
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The number of persops entering two 
I-I year postsecondary vocational 
education programs increases by 
507. over 1979 enrollment. 



Over 75°/ of two year postsecondary 
vocational education programs are 
I- J scheduled for evenings and weekends 
to accommodate students' with full- 
time 'jobs. 
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LINKAGE EVENTS 
MEDIANS AND INTERQUARTILE"RANGES 
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TABLE iA cominuea 



LINKAGE EVENTS 
MEDIANS AND INTERQUARTILE RANGES 
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for educational programs for em- 
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TABLE 3.5 continmd 



ACCOUNTABILITY EVENTS 
MEDIANS AND INTERQUARTILE RANGES 
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PROGRAM EVENTS 
MEDIANS AND INTERQUARTILE RANGES 
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• CHAPTER 4 
CONFERENCE 'ON ALTERNATIVE FUTURES 



This chapter is a sununary of the Conference on Alternative 
Futures for Vocational' Education which was held at the National 
Center for Research in Vocational Education on January 8 and 9, 
1980. 'The chapter is organized into an overview of the proceed- 
ings of the conference and summaries of the major presentations 
and discussions'. 

All proceedings of the conference were taped and transcribed 
and this transcription was jased in the preparation of this 
chapter. The chapter does not, however, represent a literal 
record of the conference. Instead, it is an attempt to identify 
and report recurring themes and policy issues that were raised 
at the conference. As such, it represents one analyst's attempt 
to abstract and integrate a great deal of rich and diverse data. 
The themes reported in this chapter might have been slightly 
different had another individual summarized the information. 
Hopefully, howeyer, they do reflect most of the major topics 
discussed at the conference. 



Overview 

There were three main objectives of the alternative futures 
conference. The first was to share information regarding a num- 
ber of activities which may influence the future of vocational 
education. ^ The second was to collect opinions of the partici- 
pants regarding possible futures for vocational education. The 
third was to identify and clarify policy issues and research and 
development needs tha t a re likely to be of prime importance to 
vocational education in the 1980s. 



The participants who were invited to attend the conference 
were selected because they could help to achieve these objectives. 
Some were invi' '=^d because they are directing policy studies that 
will be consid<^. ed xn the reauthorization of vocational /education . 
Others were invited because they represented various constitu- 
encies who will try to influence the direction of the legislation. 
Still others were invited because of their expertise in educa- 
tional policy an<? futures research. In addition to the invited 
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participants, members of the project staff, several senior . 
researchers, and most of the management of the National Center 
took part. A list of the participants is included as Appendix A. 

The first day of the conference was primarily devoted to 
three presentations and to discussion of these. The first was by 
Gregory Schmid on the report "Policy Choices in Vocational 
Education" which was prepared by the Institute for the Future 
under a subcontract with the National Center. The second was a 
panel which included Henry David, director of the Congressionally 
mandated study of vocational education being conducted by the 
National Institute of Education; Michael O'Keefe, Assistant 
Secretary for- Planning and Evaluation, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; and Dean Griffin, director of government 
relations, American Vocational Association. The third presenta- 
tion was by two members of the project staff, Samuel Goldman and 
Jill Russell on the Delphi study of alternative futures for 
vocational education. 



Following dinner on the first day, Sajldra Porter, Mary Allen 
Jolly, Roger Yarrington and Michael .Brown were asked to speak 
briefly on their reactions to the first day's proceeding. These , 
speakers represented, respectively, the National Commission on 
Working Women, Trident Technical College, American Association 
of Community and Junior Colleges, and U.S. Confetence of Mayors, 
CETA-Vocational Education program. 

The second day of the conference, all participants were 
assigned to workshops. There were three separate groups and each 
was asked to answer a set of five questions about vocational 
education in the 1980s (Table 4.1). Each of the groups, however, 
was asked to adopt a different perspective. The first was asked 
to adopt an optimistic perspective. If things, go well, what will 
vocational education look like in the 1980s? The second was ■ 
asked to adopt a realistic or most likely perspective And the 
third was asked to adopt a pessimistic perspective. 

When these groups finished their deliberations, the total 
group reconvened, heard reports from the three workshops, ahd 
reacted to the reports. To close the conference, participants 
were asked to writ? down and turn in the three major policy 
issues and the three major research questions which they saw 
facing vocational education in the 1980s. 

The remainder' of this chapter presents summaries of the main 
presentations and discussions in the same order as they occurred 
during the conference. In many cases the presentation and dis- 
cussion were interspersed. In this chapter, however, they are 
suinraarized separately. 
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TABLE 4.1 



WORKSHOP- QUESTIONS 



What will be the major influences and considerations that 
will shape vocational education in the 19 8^olfe? 



What will be the probable federal roles in vocational 
education? ! - 



What are the implications of these probable federal roles 
on state and local roles. in vocational education? 



What are the prol^able changes in the roles and interrelation 
ships of different training organizations? 



What would be the effects of these probable changes upon the 
groups to be served? 
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Policy Choices in Vocational Education 



The Institute 
.ronment in 



_ Under a subcontract to the. National Center, The 
for the Future was asked to deScr;Lbe the likely envi] 
which '^^ocational education will dperate in the period 1980 to 
1995 and the policy implications of this environment. Gregory 
Schmid, , directed the work on this project and presented an over- 
view of the major results to the conference. (The following 
summary is based on the transcription of Dr. Schmid ' s remarks. 
All of the points raised here are discussed in greater detail in 
the report prepared by the Institute for the Future which is 
reproduced as Appendix B.) • 

The cornerstone of the Institute's projections for the 
remainder of this century is the changing age distribution of the 



population, primarily caused by the aging of the baby boom of 
1945 to 1965. In the 1960s and .1970s the children of this bo 



boom 



moved through secondary ^ and postsecondary institutions in unpre- 
cedented numbers and entered the labor force. Their entry was 
accompanied by an equally unprecedented number of women who chose 
to remain in or re-enter the labor force. The result of these 
two trends was a vast incr.^ase in the number of people seeking 
work. Therefore, labor was relatively cheap during this period 
compared to capital, and according- to the Institute's analysis, 
employers substituted labor for capital. This substitution 
explains the decline in capital investment during the 19703 and 
the -concomitant decline in productivity. 

In the 1980s the Institute predicts an actual decrease of 
about one percent per year in the nun^ber of young entrants into the 
labor force. There will be fewer young people, and women will 
not be entering at the same rate as in the 1960s and 1970s. The 
Institute thus projects that labor will become relatively expen- 
sive compared to capital ,' there will be more investment in 
; capital equipment, and productivity will begin to- rise again. 
'(Some of the assumptions in this analysis were questioned by 
iparticipants. The questions that were raised are presented in 
the next section.) 

^ During the 1980s, the institute for the Future expects infla- 
tion to average about 8 percent a year. ^This expectation arises 
primarily from the political pressure the middle class is exerting 
t6 control inflation. The inability of government to control the 
economv as well as the failure of a number of domestic and foreign 
policies have led to a loss of confidence in government as a 
problem solver." The mood of the country has become increasingly 
conservative in fiscal matters,, and this has led to initiatives 
•such as Proposition 13 in California and "^n overall decrease in- 
government expenditures at all th^refe levels, local, state, and 
national, as a percentage o'f the gross nationa^l product. 
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Along with the general decline of confidence in government, 
is a similar decline in. confidence in public education. Govern- 
ment cannot seem to solve sooial problems, and public education 
cannot seem to teach basic literacy skills. This is reflected 
most dramatically in the drop in achievement test scores which 
has been' continuing since the mid 1960s'. " ' / 

/ 

The smaller number of young people at secondary level, the 
fiscal conservatism of the country, and the decline of confidence 
in public education s'feem to the Institute to point to a much 
different climate for education in/the 1980s. Education must ^ 
change its expectations', from grov^th to an actual decline in the / 
share of the gross national projitict which it receives. / 

Vocational education, in particular, can expect a slower/ 
rate of growth than it experienced in the 1970s. There will / 
probably be_^ actual drop in the number of students in th«=- tradi- 
tional sixteen to twenty-four age range, but increases are 'Ikely 
in- the number of students twenty-four and cider. Most of ais 
increase will be seen in community colleges which should experi- 
ence an enrollment growth of about 25 percent by 1995. 

From this general analysis of the probable environment in 
the 1980s, the Institute for the Future drew conclusions about 
nine phenomenon that have major implications for vocational ^ 
education: ' ^ 

1. Increased capital investment and expansion of 
high technology. 

2. Decreases in the number of traditional students , 
particularly those in the sixteen to twenty-four 
age range. 

3. Increases in new groups, especially young adults 
age thirty-five and older and women re-entering 
the labor force or holding part-time jobs. 

4. Increased numbers of educationally disadvantaged 
who require remedial programs. 

5. Declining ability in reading and computation 
skills amop^ all students. 

6. A larger proportion of minority group students- 
at all levels. 

7. Declining levels of public support. 
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8. Increased competition for potential students 
from other training sources, especially the 
military services and business. and industry. 

9. Curriculum adjustments to accommoaate new 
technologies and characteristics of students. 



Discussion * . 

In the course of Dr. Schmid's presentation, a number of 
questions and comments were raised. These are summarized by the 
topic which they addressed. 

There were some criticisms of the basic tone of the presen- 
tation as too conservative and pessimistic. This was perhaps 
best reflected in comments to the effect: 

So what if there are fewer students at the 
secondary level. That just means teachers 
will have a few less students- in their 
classes or some secondary teachers will be 
teaching at the postsecondary or adult level. 

On the other hand, some participants noted that the 
economic environment for education 'is likely to be even mpre 
dismal than the Institute report projected. In addition to the- 
increasing fiscal conservatism o^ a large majority of the popula- 
tion and the decline of confidence in education, there will be 
many other competitors for public expenditures. Prominent among- 
these will be the repair of t\\^ inf rastrueture—road? , bridges ^ 
water and sewer systems — and the unfunded ^pension obligations of 
many local and state governments. In* addition fewer children 
mean there, are fewer parents, which means fewer voters with e 
stake in the school system. 

The specific assumption in the In'stitute's analysis that 
drew the most questions was the trade off between capital and 
^labor and the effect this had on productivity in the 1970s and 
will have in the 1980s. This was^ criticized on essentially 
three grounds. First it assumed a high degree of rat-iooal 
behavior on the part of employers. Second, it is a macro- 
analysis that breaks down when specific Sectors of the economy 
are examined. This is especially true- of the service sectors 
which have experienced ^the largest growth in employment and where 
the measures of productivity are weakest. The third point is that 
the arguments attribute all increases in produ.ctivity to substi- 
tution of capital for labor and neglects the contribution that 
human resources make to productivity. 
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Another comment was that the Institute's report tends to 
ignore the political processes that shape educational policies. 
This was made in reference to the projected increase in community 
college enrollments. Changes in the age distribution of the 
population and in patterns of labor force behavior may suggest 
such an increase. One participant noted, however, that there 
does not appear to be aii awareness of these changes among the 
state legislators who determine the policies under which commun- 
ity colleges operate. 

Another participant noted that there is no organized pres- 
sure group to articulate the needs of adult learners. This was 
countered, however, by the comment that postsecondary institu- 
tions, both at the two and four year level, are doing their best 
to recruit adult learners, because their continued existance 
depends upon new sources of students. 



. Policy Panel 

The policy panel consisted of Henry David, Michael O'Keefe, 
and Dean Griffin. Thomas Glynn of the President's Domestic 
Policy Staff had also been scheduled to take part, but was 
unable to attend. 



Henry David 

Dr. David Qpened his remarks by describing some of the 
specific future-oriented work that his study is conducting. The 
first effort is an attempt to get some understanding of the 
demands in the labor market that are likely to be served by 
individuals who acquire occupational skills up to the baccalaurate 
degree level. Combined with this is an examination of. human 
development policy which would actually attempt to carry out the 
wide promise of opportunity contained in the purpose of the 
vocational education legislation. 

The second NIE effort is an attempt to understand how those 
who have the responsibility to write legislation look upon their 
task. How do they perceive the things they are dealing with— the 
conditions which are affected by policy in the current system and 
in tho future, and how they read the experiences of the past? 

The uhird effort is in connection with a study of consumer 
and homemaking education. It is an attempt to understand where 
there may be changes in information and knowledge in the next ten 
to fifteen years to which young people presently in school should 
be exposed. 
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These specific efforts are a relative 1: i nor part of the 
total study. Measured in dollar terms, he' r are two ma:or con- 
tracts. One is with the University of caliiornia at Berkeley to 
examine the distribution of federal, ^.r'.-, and local funds for _^ 
vocational education. The second is .-it . Alt Associates and deals 
with state and local compliance and evaluation practices. There 
are also four other contracts for extramural research and several • 
intramural studies. All of these are described in detail in The 
NIE Vocational Education Study— A Progress Report which in inclu- 
ded as Appendix C. 

Th<=> National Institute for Education will transmit to _ 
Congress and to the President an interim report in September 1980 
and the final report in September 1981. 

Michael 0,'Keefe 

Dr. 6'Keefe structured his remarks around the the macro 
i'-ues which he thinks should be of concern to th^ federal 
q-lveinment when considering vocational education reauthorization. 
L d.BScribed what he sees as the three principal federal interests 
in vocational education. The first is the impact and the contri- 
bution of vocational education to the economy. The second 
federal interest is in equity. There are two sides of the equity 
equation. One is the financing side: Who pays? Who bears the 
burden of supporting equity efforts? The other side is: Who 
benefits? The third federal interest is in quality of vocational 
education. 

After listing these three broad interests, O'Keefe elaborated 
more on equity. O'Keefe thinks one federal role is to produce a 
more equitable distribution of both the costs and benefits of 
vocational education. There are some •;traditional senses" at the 
federal level of who benefits and who aoes not. One example is 
that inner city youth do not participate in vocational education 
to the same extent as youngsters from more middle class families 
in suburban areas. There is also a concern that females partici- 
pate a^lower rates and therefore benefit less. A broader equity, 
issue, not limited to vocational education, is the extent of 
federal investment in young people who continue their educati -n 
after high school and those who do not. On the average, the 
federal government invests five to six times as much YO^^ig 
people who continue their education. Why or how can this dis- 
crepancy be justified? 

Once the federal issues are identified, O'Keefe believes it 
is necessary to ask how each of- these issues is defined how xt 
relates to the state and local interest in the areas, and to try to 
understand what is going on with regard to each issue at Present, 
vocational education focuses on a whole scries of intersect:.ng 
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activities in our society and analysts need to be aware of these 
interactions. The rcle .of military training and the extent and 
costs of private -business training are examples of such inter- 
actions. . ^ , 

O'Keefe thinks the ."Washington policy . making community needs 
an understanding of what vocational education is, of what is 
actually going on out there under this term 'vocational educa- 
tion'." In describing what is going on, it is important to make 
distinctions as to the institutional sector in which the activity 
takes place, the participating student group, the intensity of 
the activity, and^ the relatedness of the activity to further 
career and job mobility. O'Keefe has found that Congressmen 
respond verv positively to very concrete information. They want 
to know what is going on in classrooms as a result of the dollars 
they appropriate. 

The fundamental\question,' in C'Keefe's view, is what ii good 
education? And this 'relates directly to the Congressional ques- 
tion on^^what is going on out there. Education is about "What 
goes on between a student and a teacher, a student and that 
student's peers, a student and the rest of that student's environ- 
ment." When it is possible to define the characteristics of good 
ed ;ation, it is possible to ask questions about the nature of . 
programs and their requirements and incentives which either assist 
sound ducation in the classroom or get in the way. 

O'Keefe then described some characteristics of good education 
. which were identified from an examination of compensatory educa- 
tion programs as part of the reauthorization for t&e Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act: 

1. Good education is sensitive to individual needs. 

2. Good education occurs in schools where there is 
leadership by the principal. 

3. Good education occurs in schools where the teachers 
and principal work together as a team with compli- 
mentary prof esaional skills. 

4. Good education involves attention to the individual 
student in terms of diagnosis, prescription, and 
evaluation of progress. 

0 

A similar analysis would have value for vocational education. 
In this case, the focus would be on the proper role of the school 
for the youngster who is headed into the job place. How should 
the school be linked to the employment sactor? A related question 
Concerns^the youri^gsters who drop out. What are the best methods 
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for serving them? Presently CETA programs are focusing on these 
young people and there' is limited involvement of the traditional 
education system. Should there be federal programs to try to 
stimulate more linkage of CETA and the school system, and it 
there should be, how can it be done? 

Finally, O'Keefe raised the question of the whole federal 
mechanism— how all thd different federal education programs 
in.teract and the incentives they produce at the local level. 
Presently many of tl.c separate programs are contradictory to one 
another and to good educational practice. Although O'Keefe does 
not think it can be addressed in the 1981 reauthorization, he 
would like to examine how all the different federal programs 
articulate at the lo.-al level. He thinks it should be possible 
both to achieve the cederal government's objectives and to lead 
to better educational practices at the local level. 

O'Keefe 's presentation stimulated an extended discussion of 
the meaning of equity. Dr. David .made the point that equity is, 
not a unitary concept. Most <yf the measures that .are taken in 
educational legislation' ere designed to reduce inequities that 
are perpetuated by the working of the system. Sometimes these 
measures address the removal of irrelevant barriers, such as 
denial of access to an institution because of color. Other tilnes 
they- involve attempts to compensate for a set of characteristics 
deemed to be due to historical familial conditions, i.e., the 
disadvantaged. Still other measures relate to the distril^ution 
of resources and the purposes for which' these resources are to be 
used Neither the federal government nor ^the education community 
has come to grips with what equity and equality actually involve. 
If there h^d been such a debate, the nation might be so divided 
on meanings that what progress has been achieved might not have 
been possible. 

Robert Glover, who directed a national study of opinion 
leaders, noted that- his respondents were inconsistent in their 
attitudes towards achieving equality. Equality of opportunity 
was highly valued but affirmative action was rejected by a large 
majority of the panel. Dr. Glover noted that one of the problems 
in policy analysis is its addiction to historical data. This 
causes analysts to ' ignore the basic value questions and to focus 
on the facts. In reality, actions are based not on the facts but 
on perceptions, beliefs, and values. If these are not examined, 
the wrong questions may be asTced simply because data are available 
to answer them. 

A question was raised on how the federal government gets 
involved in the various aspects of educational problems. Dr. 
O'Keefe described it as a three stage process. The first is that 
a few states provide ' leadership . The second is the federal 
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government picks up the leadership role. The third -^is that 
states in larger and larger numbers pick up the role* a:id recognize 
their responsibility with regard to the particular problem. 
Extending this process into vocational education, one of the 
solid trajectories at the federal level appears to be a concern 
for special populations. 

Dean Griffin 

Mr. Griffin reported on the legislative study in which the 
American Vocational Association (AVA) has been engaged. This 
study has been Y^orking to identify the major issues related to 
reauthorization of the Vocational Education Act and to develop 
recommendations relevant to these issues. One step in this 
process was the preparation of the preliminary lists of issues 
and recommendations reproduced as Appendix D. These were pre- 
sented to members of the AVA who attended the annual convention 
in December 1979. 

From the work of the 'task forces that prepared these lists 
and from other sources, Mr. Griffin has identified six overriding 
issues which he presented to the conference: 

1 1 The evaluative criteria that can be applied to 
' secondary vocational education . This issue 
involves the purposes of secondary and post- 
secondary vocational education, and how the 
effectiveness of these two programs is to be 
measured. ' 

2 . Improving the quality of existing programs . This 
issue will revolve aroung the definition of main- 
tenance of programs and the relationship between 
maintenance and program quality. This involves 
personnel development, utilization arxd purchase 
of equipment, cumculum development, plaunin^j, 
and the advice seeking process. All of these 
involve improving the quality of existing programs. 

3 . The structure for vocational education at the 
state level . At present, moat decisions regarding^ 
vocational education are made by state' boards . As 
the list of those who want to be involved in voca- 
tional education grows, so do the demands for some 
say in these decisions. Some will advocate passing 
funds through to the local level, and others will 
argue that the state board should represent all 

those- interested in-"VOca"tional education. A re- 
lated set of issues concerns the services that the 



st;ate office for vocational education will 
provide as the kinds of institutions with a 
responsibility for vocational education 
increases. 

4 . The flexibility of federal statutes regarding 
state and local administration . The present 
rules, regulations, and paper work are generat- 
ing 'inuch> frustration and "anti-big government" 
sentiment . 

5 . Categorical funding for programs and functions 
versus basic state grant . This relates to what 
is the role of the federal government and can 
that role be served better through the basic 
state grant or through a series of categorically 
funded titles? Some people are claiming that 
specific purpose titles would provide a sharper 
focus for the ^federal governments role, would 
provide more incentive, and perhaps would 
accompli^^h more. 

6 . Vccational education as an economic stimulus 
at^ the loc^l and state le vel. This involves, 
the linkages between vocational education and 
the demand side of the labor market, and how 
this can be made part of the process of 
economic development. . 

Mr. Griffin stressed that these six issues in no way indic-v 
the positions that he sees the AVA supporting. The associatiovi 
is not ready to take any such position at the present time.^ Tnes 
are the issues Griffin sees surfacing and likely to be the tccu.^ 
fQr discussion in the coming months. 

Mr. Griffin's presentation led mainly to" the discussion of 
two topics: the balance between categorical support versus 
block grants, and the degree of program improvement caused hy 
federal legislation. . \ ■ 

Dir.- O'Keefe said that he sees the edge of federal oolicy in 
the next five to ten years on preserving the balance be -va-'^n 
block grants- and targeted money. On the one hand there art-j those 
who;?e memoiries ''go back to when the money wr-- :.ent cat with ^ 
great deal of faith and used with a great d^^^i of hope that no 
one would come by and ask how it was used.* The thrust will be 
to streamline programs, to consolidate then; a-,A try ' i make them 
simpler, ^ but at the same time to pursue the objectives of the 
federal government. 
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Dr. David noted that the vocational education legislation is 
less permissive than it —is , but it ^s still highly permissive. 
He attributes at least part of the present confusion on the dis- 
tribution of funds to th'i incon is^^ency inherent in the legisla- 
tion. *^ 

Dr. Taylor, Executive Director of the National Center, 
suggested that at least one vray to avoid overly restrictive 
federal regulation would be \-o strengthen state leadership. The 
^state could then carry out its compliance responsibilities, but in 
a positive way rather than always, after the fact, telling the 
local district it was wrong. 

The degree "to which vocational education can be characterized 
as emphasizing improvement in program quality was debated. In 
Dr. David's judgment, there is not a pervasive assumption through- 
out the field that most systems are susceptible to impr« /ement. 
He perceives, instead, a largely ritualistic set of statements 
about program improvement. Dr. Taylor, in contrast, chinks there 
has be'en considerable progress. He thinks 'it is possible to 
document many efforts which have led to improved programs. Both 
agreed that with the present federal investment it is ver^; dif- 
ficult to bring about significant changes in program performance. 

Delphi Study 

Following the policy pan^l there was a discussion of the 
Delphi study being conducted by the National Center. . At the time 
of the conference only round one of the studiy had been completed. 
The presentation concentrated on the methodoJ^ogy and methods for 
presenting th^ iata. Several suggestions were received .for 
analyses and presentation. Some of, these are reflected in 
Jhapter 3 and others will be incorporated in further analyses to 
be conducted in the Second year of the project. 



^ Workshop on Alternative Futures 

On the ^econd day of the conference the participants were 
divided into three workshop groups and asked to consider alt ;r- 
nati\ 3 futures for vocational education. Each of the three 
groups v/as asked to assume a different fram^ of reference in its 
d:' .cushions : optimistic, pessimistic, and realistic Cm6st' likely) . 
Su^^maries of the discussions in* the three groups follows. 



Optimi ^ c Workshop 

There were three themes that were reflected in most of the 
discussion in the optimistic workshop. 'One of these was continued 
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support ajid fundirg for vocational education regardless of the 
condition of the economy. The second was that many of the 
problems and conditions that will influence society and the labor 
force will have particulc^r importance for vocational education. 
The third was that vocational education will become an increas- 
ingly varied enterprise with regard to the characteristics of 
students served, settings in which conducted, and its coordination 
with other trainers, em^^loyers, unions, and the military. 

Having been instructed to take an optimistic outlook, this 
group assumed that support for vocational education would be 
independent of economic conditions. They reasoned that if the 
economy were healthy there would be a strong demand for skilled 
workers, especially iu the high technology areas. that are likely 
in the 19 80s. Conversely if the economy were depressed, vocational 
education would be a means used to stimulate economic recovery. 

Carrying its optimistic framework further, this group con- 
cluded that mos" oi the main problems and changes in society in 
the 1980s will have implications for vocational education. One 
of the major problems, for example, will be energy. Whichever 
route is taken--hcr-d , high technology or- soft, renewable resources- 
there will be a need for training and retraining of workers to 
build, operate, and maintain these new energy sources. Similarly, 
dealing wir.h ar aging population should produce a demand for new 
kinds of skill? and occupations for meeting the needs of the 
elderly. 

The third optimi^stic theme was that vocational education 
will be more flexible and varied in the 1980s. Instruction will 
be individualized, it will be easier to enter and leave programs, 
and there vtIII be greater cooperation with other organizations 
that prod e and employ trained workeirs. ' If a military draft or 
some type of universal youth service is established , close . 
coordination with the armed services is especially likely. 

Pessimistic Workshop ' 

As probably would be expected of a group asked to think in 
pessimistic terms, a severe' economic downturn was the event con- 
sidered most likely to have a negative influence on vocational 
education. Such a downturn was thought to lead to mass unemploy- . 
ment and a return to the 1930s type of migration of workers cross- 
ing the country seeking employment. Similar, but more limited, 
events seen as likely to influence vocational education were 
sudden «and widespread changes which would affect customary 
practiced in given industries or sectors of- thf^ economy. 
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other events more specific to vocational education were 
changes in the federal role or in the manner in which vocational 
education is funded. The federal role could change in two. 
different ways either toward far greater federal control or 
toward the elimination of a specific federal role. Either of ' 
these extremes was thought to be detrimental to vocational 
education. The funding' change, which the group agreed was most 
likely to lead to harmful consequences, was the elimination of 
institutional support and the adoption of some form of voucher 
or entitlement system.' 

If the federal role were to move toward greater control of 
vocational education this could achieved' in a number of ways. 
One would be through the manrtablng of national curriculum or 
competency standards. Another vfeul'd be izhrough writing and 
enforcing Stricter 'rules and regul^ations to assure* that national 
priorities are emphasized. A thijrd would be through targeting 
federal support only for specific purposes such as serving 
special needs groups or overcoming sex stereotyping. 

Most in the group agreed that any of these changes would 
harm vocational education. A national curriculum would make 
vocational education less responsive to state and local needs 
and to regional variation in occupational performance. Stricter 
rules and regulations would add to what many vocational educators 
currently . perceive as an overwhelming amount of paperwork and 
compliance responsibility. Targeting vocational education to 
specific groups or goals was ^ seen as likely to stigmatize all 
vocational education as for the "special" student and not for 
the average student without unusual problems. On the other hand, 
if the federal role were eliminated, there is the possibility of 
excessive state control which emphasizes efficiency and largely 
ignores broader social goals such as increasing equity. 



If the federal role were not eliminated but instead shifted 
^from institutional support' to individual support, other detri- - 
'mental consequences were foreseen. The form this would take 
would probably be some type of voucher system that the individual 
could use with any supplier of training services, public or 
private. Siach a policy wns considered likely to lead to a pro- 
lifferation of trainers aiid excessive competition for students. 
Inevitably, it was thought, many of these trainers v^ould provide 
poor 'training and their students would be at a competitive dis- 
advantage"* in the labor market and subject to employer exploita- 
tion. 

The general theme that seemed to be reflected in most of 
these pessimistic projections was that vocational education in 



its traditional form would cease to exist. The traditional form 
implied in these projections is public, institutionally based. 
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receiving some of its funds from the federal government, and 
serving a broad cross-section of the population. Changes which 
moJed Vocational education away from this condition were generally 
considered pessimistic. 

' There were, of course, contrary positions on ^^^^^^1^^ ^^^^^^ 
possible change. One, for exairtple, on overcoming, sex stereotyping 
Eas that the worse possible future would be a continuation of the , 
status quo The individual who advanced this argument contended 
thSt enough has" been done to quiet the most outspoken advocates, 
buf there have been no real structural changes toward greater 
equity. If things continue as they are at present, little sub 
staiti^e change will be accomplished, but enough activity will be 
present to prevent the political pressure to build sufficiently 
to accomplish real change. 

Realistic Workshop 

The realistic workshop foresaw a future for vocational 
educationv.that will be essentially a continuation of the present 
bu^witS 1 modest decline in funds and a greater emphasis on 
specialneeds populations. The group basically accepted most ofX _ 
the proiections made in the Institute for the Future 's report 
w^th'^relard JS demography , economic conditions labor forc^/com- 
nosition societal expectations ,. and quality of ' education-.-' Other 
potential influences Shich they stressed were international policy 
domestic policy, and technology. They also anticipate that 
vocational educ;tion will continue to be seen as for. "someone 
ease's Shild." Single issue politics are. expected to dominate 
national debate. In other words, candidates and policies will be 
evaluated S each pressure group in terms of its own priori-.ies. 

Little major change was seen in the role of the federal 
. government in vocational education. The *threema3or components 
of this role will be to improve system capability, to facilitate 
equitj! and to improve quality. Similarly, little change is ^ 
elTected in state and local roles. There may be a fuller deyelop- 
.. ment of state policy for vocational education, but this should 
nS change the basic responsibilities of the separate levels. 

^ One area*^here modest change is anticipated is in the 
■ relationshipTf vocational education with othej' training organi- 
zations . There will be more coordination at the local level and 
a higher level of " cooperation at the federal level. Business and 
industry are likely to play a more active role. 
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Wrapup Session 



After the worl^shops, there was a wrapup session during 
which , the major conclusions reached by the three ' groups were 
discussed. The tnain theme underlying this, session was how much 

• change could really be anticipated. Those who thought the 1980s 
would be esseatially like the 1970s, argued that institutions ^do 
not change unless subjected to major dramatic influences. Unless 
such'' influences are expected in the 1^80s vocational education ^ 

'will probably continue to be much the same as it is at present. 

* Those who expected more furrdamental shifts, cited the decreased 
number of secondary students, reduced*f unding in real dollars, 
and greater involvement^5*ith other trainers and sectors of the 
economy. Whichever prcrjections prove 'to be most accurate, the 
conferences^ served to identify many of the ma jor • issues , events, 

'and trends' which may influence vocational education in the 1980s. 

As the final bit of data ^collection at the conference, each 
participant was . asked to list'^the policy issues and research and 
development questions which they thought would be of most concern 
to vocational educatio-n in the 1980s. These comments are sum- 
marized in Tables 4.2 and 4.3. * ^ 
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TABLE 4.2 

\ 

POLICY ISSUES SUBMITTED BY 
- FUTURES CONFERENCE PARTICIPANTS 

') 

Data Needs/Evaluation 

Achieve consensus on dimensions of quality for assessing long- 
range and immediate outcomes of vocational education for 
alternative providers. 

Insure that computer assisted career information systems 
provide relevant, valid and reliable information to guide 
career decisions towards realistic and informed choice (the 
need, for' linkage between client char acteristics , aspirations 
and career choices', enrollment, nonenrollment , program success 
or failure, job placement, income, client job satisfaction, 
employer satisfaction, education needs) . 

Comprehensive vocational eiducation data base, proper analyses, 
and dissemination. ' L 

costs— Vocational education is expensive: are there new 
teaching methods or devices to cut per pupil cost? Can this 
be done by better targeting .of groups or better coordination 
among suppliers or better links with employers? 

Polici^ that cause an accurate and useable data definition 
of vocational education; an accurate description of the total 
range of services and who "i/s being served and how well. 

Establishment of a common' data base at national level — to 
include needs,, employmlfent/labor needs, etc. 

Monitoring^ "accountability" to federals versus local control. 

How can* the quality . of vocational educati<5n be determined? 

The effectiveness of vocational education in ,both an absolute 
and. comparison sense. ^ • 

Should vocational education research and devetopment be given 
a mandat§y or high"^ priority to ^velop a more complete know-- 
ledge base on the requirements for high quality programs in 
terms o^ relative cost; teacher preparation and . qualifications 
curricula, support services, facilities ^and equipment, and 
oth^r,va.ria|^.es? 



TABLE 4.2, POLICY ISSUES, continued 

Meeting Federal Priorities/Federal Role 

• Should the stated purpose of the 1963-1976 vocational education 
legislation, i.e., to assist the states to provide all persons 
with vocational education in all communities (who need it and 
can benefit from it) , continue to be an overriding concern of 
the federal government? 

• Should an increased share of federal s ipport for vocational 
education be used to 6uild state and local capacity for 
program improvements? 

• The extent to which federal expenditures for vocational educa- 
tion v/ill be directed toward improvement and change versus 
maintenance and/or expansion. 

• . The level of federal expenditure deemed sufficient to drive 

federal priorities (change/improvement) . 

• Governance: . what is the federal role in vocational education? 

•.The extent of control deemed necessary to assure compliance, 
responsiveiiiess to federal priorities. 

• Federal legislation should address the issue of definition 
of vocational education--what is a model program, and how do 

■' you measure success? It seems 'especially important that 

vocational education not be equated with "schooling" — we need 
a definition that includes all levels of education (perhaps?) 
and certainly the, measure of success must entend beyond job 
placement: 

• How can ti\e federal, state, and local relationship be delineated 
and improyed? 

• Should the federal government play an increasing role in the 
support of categorical funding for vocational education in 
the 1980s? Should the preparation of the labor force become 
more of a Estate or local responsibility? 

i 

• Federal gdvernment should be less prescriptive .in their dic- 
tates thus permitting state to follow the needs and dictates 
of their society. . 

• Should Con^gress continue to emphasize state planning require- 
ments without direct involvement of local planning? 
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TABLE 4.2, POLICY ISSUES, continued 



• The interaction of vocational education policy at the federal 
level with other federal policies in the fields of education, 
employment, training, civil rights, and social welfare. 

• The requirements -(structural and substantive) for federal 
policy for human resources development. 

• Should vocational* education continue as a mainstream system 
for the\ preparation of the total labor force; or should 
vocational education and CETA resources and authorization be 
combined? What are alternative organizational patterns and 
delivery systems? 

• The extent to which 'the federal government will continue to 
look to vocational education .as a mechanism for social change 
as well as a mechanism for manpower training. 

• Technological change> shifts in labor force, energy costs 
(transportation), demographics , all argue for flexibility and 
the .capability for responding to change. How can federal 
legislation assure and enhance this process in delivery of 
'Vocational education? 

• What should be the role of vocftional education in the 
hational economy? 

• Inattention to philosophical question of "who pays and who 
benefits." 

• Public Education--Federal dollars - allocated toward public 
awareness campaign (a 'la health issues) directed toward 
breaking down sex stereotyping (nontraditional job choices) . 

Lifelong learning legislation. 

I 

• Will return to draft be "universal", i.e., men and women? 

Coordination/Cooperation With Other 

Vocational Ed ucation Deliverers 

^ — — — , 

• Cooperation with other* agencies/institutions for the on-the- 
job training as opposed to traditional vocational education 
classroom. \ 

• • If vocational education is to continue to serve the country, 

it must respond to the shrinking traditional student/client 
grbup — the proposal should be to increase the number and 
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TABLE 4.2^ POLICY ISSUES, continued 

intensity of linkages with other agencies/programs. Number: 
Linkages must be developed with OIC, SER, and other CBO's, in 
addition to those established with CETA today. Intensity:- 
Experience has shown that numbers of contacts can serve to 
knock down attitudinal barriers and communication barriers; 
Irnks with other groups should be routine. 

Cooperation versus competition among involved agents and 
agencies — the hue and cry is for articulation, cooperation, 
and consideration. Yet little exists that is not forced. 
How much can vocational education reasonably expect, and can 
competition be used to facilitate the strengthening of the 
participants. 

The balance of., public versus private delivery of vocational 
education. 

The mainstream, inschool system versus the supplemental, 
external system for occupational preparation (vocational 
education versus CETA, for example) . 

Better coordination of resources and services for all sectors 
of society — the total of which would still fall short of the 
mark (i.e.-, iainimized competition for funds and increased 
efficiency and targeting of services) . 

Better knowledge as to how to guide the educational process 
in nontraditional , educational setting, viz, work-places. 

Integration of various legislative intent — even if catagorized 
aspects remain-7Education Agency Depa;rtment, etc... must develop 
guidelines which tend to develop cooperative effort. 

Policies that facilitate, rather than impede, cooperation 
among types of schools^ between education, business, labor, 
armed forces., and other agencies. 

Incentives need to be developed that will more clearly tie 
vocational education in with business, industry, and labor. 

Alternative delivery systems for vocational education. 

Policies that allow for mechanisms for the aggregation 'of 
resources from federal, state, and local levels, plus ^private a 
industry, unions, armed forces, etc. to be brought to bear 
on vocational education needs. 
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"fT^E 4.2, POLICY ISSUES , continued 



• Policies that are up-to-dace on the nature of the institutions 
providing the services, the services being provided, and the 
persons being served. 

Articulation (Coordination ) 

• Polici.en that, encourage coherehcfe in the total vocational 
education system — -'secondary school to community college to 
university, plus cooperation with other agencies and-organiza- 
tions involved. , ' 

• Articulation of total • system for program improvement. 

• Better articulation with all participants in the vocational 
aducation scene. 

• Articulation among secondary, postsecondary , and adult 
programs 

.» 

• What shoul be the role of vocational education at the various * 
le-v-els (e.Cj , secondary, postsecondary and adult)? 

c 

' Special Need^ Group s 

• Integration versus segregation": new student populations — how 
can vocational education deal with new .studeAt populations 
which are disadvantaged, handicapped, or in other ways "special" 
without creating a new educati.onal segregation which exten'ds 

' into latei* life. ' . . 

• Responsiveness to the --i^pecialized career needs of the increased 
numb.$rs of women entering the labor force. 

• ' Increased participation of minority populations in vocational 

education with special emphasis on t ailoring programs to those 
needs. 

• More adequately servicing the handicapped. 

• Vocational education servicing undocujnented workers, etc. 

• Incorporation of more flexibility in tne implementation that 
states meet the vocational needs of the special needs, 
population. * 
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TABLE 4.2, POLICY ISSU^&^-. continued 

Assessment of the vocational training needs of relatively 
recent and emerging client populations: 

1. Adults 

2. Handicapped 

3 . Disadvantaged 

.. . ^ 4. Minorities , 

Displaced Homemaker — (older women cohort) Continued public 
support of retraining and education opportunities., plus con- 
sideration of **Veterans Preference''* type compensation; 

Technology — Issues affecting .especially female intensive 
occupations which must be concerned with job displacement ^ 
retraining. ' * 



Availability Of /a cess To Vocational Training 

Education 'and t\-aining — Policy must be initiated to support 
the access of working class women, who suffer from lack of 
time, money, child care, coiinseling benefits, on-the-job 
training, outright discrimination, and negative attitudes 
,both societal and -personal (family or employer). (See report 
of National Advisory Council on Wo*men's Educational Pr^^grams 
Working Women Speak; Education, Training Counseling Needs . ) 

Should national priorities of equal access and equal oppor- 
tunity to benefit from vocational education be supported 
entirely or in major part by the naliional government in order 
to more effectively achifeve these goals? 

Should the primary federal role in vocational education be 
to provide compensatory programs and services to those who 
have been unfairly denied education and work opportunities. 

Continue work on opening doors to minorities, etc. 

Role of vocational education for serving older Americans . 

Equal opportunity. 

Affirmative action. 

Expanding the concept of vocational education 
adults as a principal target population. 
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TABLE 4 . 2, POLICY- ISSUES , continued 



• What are the unique organizational, a(^ininistrative, and final 
adjustments th^t should be made to accomnodate a significant 
increase in adult populations (especially women) who need 
training and re-training for the labor force. 

Relationship between quality (effigie^ncy perhaps) and equity 
in vocational education. , — ' 

Funding . 

• Definitions — not only is vocational education experiencing 

an influx of new student groups, but an influx of new organi- 
zational structures. How /Should federal, state, and local tax 
dollars relate to private ^sector vocational education, post- 
secondary vocational education, etc.? 

• Funding — Who will be supplying funds? What constraints will 
^e put on the use of funds? ^ 

• Practical legislative effort to achieve "recurrent education" 
capability — unemployment ^funds—welfare funds — and other' 
special purpose funds and their relationship to vocational 
education. 

• Categorical funding versus consolidation (federal funding) . 

> 

Special Roles/Relationships Of Vocational Education 

m Relationship with rest of education establighment--I think 

that sooner or later vocational education will need to declare 
or define its identity with education. That might be one 
strong way to repair vocational education's image as f|>r 
"somebody else ' s child. " 

• Life-long learning (related to demographic changes) . 

• Energy cruncH concerns. ^ ' 

• The role of vocational education in basic skills development. 

Reform of vocationally-related educational services to meet 
the more generalize'd career needs of the American worker. 

• Family support systems — child care must become a viable policy 
issue in the immediate future if we are to reaffirm support for 
traditional family based value system. (This issue must not be 
ghettoized as a "women's issue.") 
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TABLE 4.2, POLICY IS^ES, continued 

• Conflict resolution regarding expectations of differing 
societal factors. ' * ^ 

• 'Maintenance of existing vocational programs. 

• Achieve cons'ensus of generic skills which o. learner 
mobility across occupational clusters and a -.eps in the. 
career ladder. ^ 

Education And Work 

• Establishing parity among education and work institutions. 

• Integration of education and work to reduce barr^ I'S to free 
choice and create more order and continuity in thr education 
and job market. r' 

Equity 

• Equity arid compliance — Policy is threatened here by lack of 
concern for compliance. The "equity as a luxury" issue cannot 
be allowed to encroach on the value, e.g., is a sex/race biased 
curriculum efficiently delive^red really progress? 

• Pay Equity^- Worlcing VJomen Speak has a study of job evaluation 
systems. More emphasis and coordination must be applied to 

the Equal Pay Act, dysfunctional in case of women « ' Occupational 
segregation based on traditional pay inequities must be * 
challenged. • - ^ 



Planning 

Environmental change — Is* it worth identifying* key exi-ernal 
factors for change and setting up an ongoing inventory system 
that would give early warning signals. Can a number of 
alternative scenarios be tied €o a model of vocational 
education deiivery systems so 'tfiat the consequences of alter- 
nate .policy choices can 6e examined?* 

Field testing of a long-range planning process for vocational 
education which continuously updates mission, assumption^, , 
goal priorities, strategies,' role definition , needs and 
"^ef f ectiveness with interagency .exchange at federal, state, 
and local levels, i.e.., planning as continu9us dynamic process 
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TABLE. 4. 2, POLICY ISSUES, continued 

• Long term planning funds. 

• Needs assessment — Can a clear identification be made of 
target groups with specific needs? Can vocational educatian's 
:role be coordinated with otjier potential suppliers of services 

'to these groups? . • ^ 

, Develop model for establishing priorities for institutions in 
a time of economic retrenchment. 

Consideration must be given to the socio-economic system in 
order to make vocational education more j"esponslve by: 
changing structure' of* vocational education system; rel8t)k at 
funding; developi^lg system of incentives to encourage dis- 
advantaged to participate in "program. 

« • . * 

Willingness/Readiness To Change 

Vocational education cannot sit by idly afe they did fror^ 
1863-1963 and wait. They must be-alert'tb changes and 
vibrations, when sharp enough to respond without rocking the 
boat, but helping .to stabilize the employment needs. 

The capability and willingness to make- changes in vocational 
education programs in face of evjLdence and products available. 

Policies that encourage "horizon" planning and the necessary^ 
flexibility and rejsponsiveness to adapt the T^ocational. 
education system to changing social and individual needs. 

Speed up the process crf^delivering services--e .g , , decrease;, 
as much as possible, . the time it takess to set up a new 
vocational education program and have skilled graduates 
ready for the job. 

State Role/Governance 

In lodging at vocational education--generically--if it does 
occur at many levels and in many places/agencies/organizations 
how realistic is a "single state agency"^ to administer funds-- 
and provide "leadership." 

Should federal* and/or state funds for vocational education , 
flow through directly to LEA's? * 
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TABLE 4,2, POLICY ISSUES) continued 

The extent to which governments will institute policies for 
the growth of vocational education. 

Politics vpcational education — Where does politicing stop 
and education retjirn? How much is required for edQcational 
system maintenance and how much is required for superstructure 
or bureaucratic maintenance?- 



The leadership of vocational education at entry. level (struc- 
ture and perlsonn^) . 
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Table 4.3 

' RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT ISSUES SUBMITTED 
BY FUTURES CONFERENCE PARTICIPANTS 



Equity/Access ^"^"^ , «^ 

How can .vocational education be made available to all 
Americans? 

Problems related to increasing the accessibility of vocational 
education. ^ * ^ . 

Economic and societal consequences of inequity . 

How to evaluate "success" of vocational education programs 
regarding equity concerns.. 



Coordination/Articulation 

Determine which services are best and reasonable to be 
provided hy which agencies. - , 

Research data on in-plant vocational, training conducted 
unilaterally by employers. , ^ - 

How .much training and education in industry is now articu- 
lated with vocational education? 

.How much training is conducted in cooperation with unions? 

Apprenticeship, upgrading, job specific (even exam soecifip 
in civil, service for instance) . • ci 

r 

Problems, related to increasing the coooeration arfionq agencies 
-and organizations concerned ^ith vocational education. ' 

What are th? special needs (reauirements) of the different 
agencies charged with deliver ing -vocational education in 
different environments (inner-city, rural, urban, etc.)? 

What are the barriers to cooperation between various aqencies 
delivering vocational education? 

. * * • si , K , 

Involved comparative studies — what are the relationshios 
among these agencies providing vocational education? 
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Table 4^3, ^search and Development , Issues , continued ' 

^ Special Needs Groups^ continued 

Vocational education ^assessment of status of women. 

Efforts in assisting Indian ponulations in obtaining or 
establishing vocational programs. •—-'^ 

Curriculum Content and Imoroveraent 

Identifying competencies for' "emnloyabilitv^' as well as 
skills training. 

Identifying competencies for- consumers. " ' 

Energy modules for vocational education programs. 

Energy curriculum development. i 

Curriculum bias issues. ■ * 

' ' s ,, , 

V 



Personnel/Professional Development ' -^^ 

VocaticS^al edupation professional develonment revitaiization — 
especially university graduate programs. . 

Improvement of quality of the IHE (sic) personnel development 
^programs. 

Equity and access for professionals in vocational education 
as well as students. ^ 

Training packages for overcoming stereotyoing . 

Training packages for overcoming, '^we've alwavs done it that 
way." 

• What approaches will be most effective in preparing larae-- 
numbers of vocational Professionals to serve the diverse 
needs of an ever-expanding clientel— adults , disadvantaged, 
immigrants, etc.? * > - ? ' 

% Understanding "value-added" perspective " toward vocational 
education. ' ' . * 



m 
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Table 4.3, Research and Development Issues, continued 

- ~ - 0 

^ , » ■■ 

Coordination/Articulation f _ continued ^ 

Improvement of articulation between high school, oost-higli^ , 
school-^ 2-year institutions, institutions of higher educ^ation , 
busine&^ and federal vocational' training agencies in terms 
of cooperative' ef.fqrts, transfer and recognition of or^vious • 
vocational training, and. the establishment of the opportunitv 
of their clients to advance in thfeir. career choices. " ♦ - 

How can vocational educatidn (or preparation for employment) 
become more- of an integral oart of the total educational 
system? . - . ^ 

What type .linkages should be '^formed between vocational edu- 
cation, CETA, axid youth programs to make the areatest impact 
upon preparation of individuals, f or emolovment? 

What mechanisms can be developed, or processes initiated to 
increase collaboration between public education and business, 
industry and labor? » 

How can further articulation be achieved .among organizations 
engaged in preparation"" of individuals for. work — secondarv 
schools, postsecondary , four-year institutions? . 

Research^ federal intervention alternatives--if the federal 
government provides administrative and development J^unds., 
will that enhance availability; participation rates, outcomes 

Special Needs Groups 

What approaches to=- delivering vocational education work best 
with which groups of persons? . 

-Strucfural barriers^ to^ Women ' s vocational education. 
Psychological barriers to women. 

Determine discrepancies between abilities of special popula- 
tions;^ and factor^ in employability • 

Relationship between the norms/expectations qf ,key actors in 
the workplace and thdse of disadvantaged youth and adults 
regarding workt Identif iaatioji and explanation of discre- 
pancies in the. norms of disadvantaged learners, learning 
f acilitators^and employers. 
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Table 4.3.., Research .and DeveloDment Issues, continued 



Dat ection and Evaluation 

Teaching and learning studies--what works best and for whom? 

Determine factors of employabi lity . 

Criteria of^^ocational education effectiveness. 

Information on vocational education impact for oveSsicrht 
hearings. 

The measurement of the* effectiveness of vocational education. 

The efficacy and relevance of R&D based .solut^ions. 

Information systems. . . - ' 

What incentives can federal governmen't orovide that will 
improve the delivery of quality vocational education? ^ 

•* 

What outcomes can vocational education reasonable ejy^ect 
to provide? 

r- * 

.Intervention study, i.e., most aoDrooriate, vs. most effi- ' 
cient. Counseling and guidance attitudes and behaviors, 
etc. 

Job (employee) satisfaction and emolover satisfaction. 

What IS happening in states with resoect to leqislation -^or 
vocational . education? - i.e., basic laws to establish. and 
fund education/work programs. Is there an inventorv of such 
statutes? This data could help in re-definincr the federal 
role in vocational education.. 

Problems related to imoroving the caoabili-tv -^or Dromoting 
a more positive . image for vocational education. 

Examination of the underlying (both stated and hidden) 
assumptions of vocational education legislation since 1963 
and' the empirical and historical basis for their continued . 
use, or uiodif ication or" abandonment. i. 

Analyses of the body of literature on the !*futures" of voca- 
tional education published -since 1906 and assessments 'from 
strengths and weakness^es of their forecasti;na or nredictive 
dimensions. 
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Table 4,3, Research and Develooment Issues, continued 



Data Collection and Evaluation , continued 

• Whys and hows of transf errable skills. 

• At what intervention points can federal funds make ^he 
greatest. impact' in iraoroving vocational education? ^ 

• Descriptive studies in the following matrix : 



Organization - Students Teacher Curricula Resources Struc. Plcmt. 



Pub. Sec. Schools 














Private Sec'. Schls. 














Propriatory Voc. 
Schools 














On-Job Training 














Business r Ind. & 
Labor 














CETA 














Military • 














Post secondary 














College, Univ. 














lEtc. 















• Family issues vis a vis changing roles. 

• Voucher scenarios . 
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INTRODUCTION 



n^is, report examines the impact of changes in" the vocational education 
environment that are likely to.be inportant to policyn^kers over the next 15 
years., it contains forecasts of a number of trends that will be of significance 
to vocational .educators, an analysis of the, policy i^lications of those trends 
in tne education environments, and an.assessment of how vulnerable policy 
decisions might be to further changes. 

Ihe report i. divided into three parts Part I describe. iA so^e' detail 
ixkely Changes in- the external environ^nt that will be i^rtant influences 
on vocational education. Part II focuses on the i,^Ucations of these envi- 
ron,ne„t.l changes on vocational education and on the policy changes planners 
.n vocational education Will face. Part III .naly.es the likely i^.ct on 
Planning of alternate environmental outcomes, a separate technical appendix ' 
contarns actual trend forecasts-and-a detailed listing of issu^tions. 

■ . • tit 
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PART- I 



THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ENVIRONMENT, 1970-1995 



This part describes a consistent set of most likely foi^casts for key 
external environmental variables. While they cannot be exa^t predictions of 
what actually will be, these forecasts do represen't' a set of,^utcomes that 
have a relatively high degree of likelihood. From this^perspective,' they 
are meant to provide an aid to planners whb are ^thinking through thfe likely 
impact of changes in external factors on ^voc^tional education.. The varifdble^ 
described were selected as being the mostf important in influencing ^e course 
of vocational education over the period to 19^5. There are five separate 
sections: demography, the labor^ force, the economy, societal expectations, 
agid education. - - i ,! 

- . / - - ^ • i; 
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DEMOGRAPHY ^ 

'Hie dqndnant characteristic of demographic change in the United States 
continues to be thp maturing of the abnormally large population cohort bom 
between the years 1945 and 1963. As the members of this group reach working 
age during the- 1980s, they will have a major impact on the workplace aftd the 
coirposition of househoj^ds.w At the same time, the school system that Expanded 
to accommodate theip will be receiving an absolutely smaller cohort. 

POPULATION 

Birth rates were dramatically h\gh from 1945 through 1963. The fertility 
rate, which had been declining slowly for a century f had reached an historical 
low. during the years of the Great Depression. From 1930 through 1940, total 
fertility rates (annual births expressed in terms of the iitplied c6mpleted 
fertiliity- of 1,000 women) averaged 2.3.* Dxiring the five, years of yar that 
followed^ fertility rates rose slowly to 2.5. In the immediate postwar years, 
the rate rose rapidly — going from 2.5 in 1945 to^a peak of 3.7 in 1957. It 
then leveled off until the early-1960s, when the rate began a sharp decline ^ 
from 3.4 in 1963 to a low of 1.8 in .1975. The result was the creation of a 
large population bulge that will remain a dominant force in American life as 
it matures (Figure 1). * ^ " 

Between 1945 and 1970, the U. S. ^'population grew at an annual rate of 1.52. 
percent, in contrast, the annual rate of population growth from 1970 through 
1977 was 0.82 percent. ''The rate of increase between 1977 and 1995 should" be 
of the same or^er, averaging just over 0.8 percent a year.** This projection 
.assumes that future fertility rates vary. between 1.8 and 2.0 between 1980 and 
1995 (remaining below the long-term replacement rate- of 2.1 throughout the period) 



*Bureau bf the Census Current Population Reports (hereafter CPR) , P-25, #802. 

**For a description of sources and methods used in calculating population 
figures, detailed historical series, and projections, see Appendix A.. Where no 
footnote is ^appended to a table in the text, the nxambers are directly derived 
from the ^alJles in the Appendexes. ,A footnote appended to a table refers to * 
the source of historical data. Throughout this report, trends are all based on 
Institute projections. 
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TABLE 1 
U.S. POP^JIATION, 1970-1995 

Annual Percent Change 
Millions Over Period 

197C 210.2 

1975 219.2 0.84 

1977 ' 222.6 0.77 

' : 1980 ^ 229.1 0.96 

1985 ^ 240.5 0.98 

1990 252.2 0.95 

■ , • 1995 • 260.2 0.63 

"3 

Within the overall growth rate of 0.8 percent, though, there will be 
some variations. The- rate of increase will go from 0.77 percent in the 
mid-1970s to almost 1 percent in the mid-1980s, as the number of women 
of childbearing age increases. Then the rate will gradually- fall to about 
0.6 percent in the early 1990s in response to the declining number of 
women entering childbearing age. 



AGE DISTRIBUTION . 

. The aging of the baby-boom group will have a lar^l^impact on the 
relative size of future population age groups. Table 2 shows that under 
the population growth rate observed, there aliipady has beer* a fall in the 
relative size of the young school age cohort (ages 15 and under) ; that 
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TABLE 2 

AGE DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION, 1970-1995 
(Percent in Each Age Group) 





Age ■ " 


1970 


ft77 


1985 


1995 


15 


and under 


30.2 


o 

•25.7 


23.9 


24.0 


16- 


-24 ' 


15.7 


16.9 


14.8 


12.1 


25- 


-34 


12.6 


15.6 


17.3 


15.4 


35- 


-44 


11.4 


10.9 


13.5 


16.0 


45- 


-64 


20.4 


20.1 


18.9 


20.2 


65 


and over 


9.7 


10.8 


11.6 - 


12^3 
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MINORITY POPULATION 

Wio percentage of population that is defined as minority (black and 
other races — mostly Asian) will increase from 12.9 percent of the total 
population in 1970 to 16.5 percent in 1995 (Table 4). 



TABLE 4 

MINORITY POPULATION, 1970-1995 
(Percent Distribution by Year) 

White Black Other 

1970 87.1 11.7 1.2 

1977 86.0 12.3 1.7 

1995 83.5 13.6 2.9 

Since the minority populations tend to be younger on average and to 
have higher fertility rates, the minority share is even higher among the 
yovinger age cohorts. For example, Table 5 focuses on the population cohort 
aged 16 to 24. The minority share of this cohort will rise from 13.5 percent 
in 1970 to 20.1 percent in 1995. 



TABLE 5 

MINORITY POPULATION AGED 16-24, 1970-1995 
(Percent Distribution by Year) 

White Black Other 

1970 86. S 12.3 1.2 

1977 84.7 13.6 1.7 

^ 1995 79.9 16.2 3.9 

The^e estimates essentiaLlly ignore people of Hispcinic background, who 
make up an increasing proportion of the population cind who share a cultural 
and linguistic heritagie different from the white^ majority . If Hispanics 
were treated as a separate group, the minority population would increase 
from 18.6 percent in 1977 to 22.1 percent in 1995 (Table 6). 



TABLE 6 

MINORITY POPULATION INCLUDING HISPANICS, 1977-1995 
(Percent Distribution by Year) 

White Black Hjspanic ' other 

1577 81.4 11.8 5.1 1.7 

1995 77.9 13.0 6.2 2.9 



Source: CPR, P-20, No. 329; P-25, No. 704. Assumptions are that 90 percent 
of persons, identified as Hispanic are from non-European backgrounds 'and that 
10 percent (primarily from the Caribbean) are counted as blacks. 

It should be noted that our population estimates, which are based on 
census tabulation and official immigration figures, surely miss a large 
portion of illegal aliens resident in the country, a significant number of 
whom are of Hispanic descent. Assuming that there are currently seven 
million illegal aliens in the country now and that an additional five 
million will enter during the 19803, the minority population (including 
Hispanics) will rise from around 21 percent to 26 percent within the next 
decade. By the early -1990s, minorities will account for more than 30 percent 
of the population in the entry- level age groups (16 to 24 years old). 

JieOSEHOLD/FAMIL'f CHARACTERISTICS • 

The maturing of the baby-boom group has coincided with some big changes 
in household fprmation and family living arrangements. The institution 
of marriage has been shaken by change. . since 1960 the percentage of young 
women who have postponed marriage has risen dramatically, .as Table 7 shows. 
The postponement of marriage among young women does not seem to have had 
much of an effect on women over 30 since th^ir never-married rates have 
risen by a relatively small amount. Another significant factor is the 
divorce rate^ which has shot upward since i9<50 ,. especially among the 
young (Table 8), The increasing instability of marriage and the growing 
number of children bom outside of marriage has deeply affected child- 
rearing arrangements;, with a substantially larger portion of children 



'"-^ 

under 18 living with a single parent. In 1960 about one child in twelve 
lived with a single parent; in 1978 the nuinber had risen to almost one in 
five,* Iri sum, we have seen a rise in the percentage of young singles and 
other non- family living arrangements and a fall in the share of traditional 
households made up of a married couple with children (Table 9), 



TABLE 7. 
WOMEN NEVER MARRIED, 1960-1978 
(Percent of All Women in Age Cohort) 



Age " 


1960 


3 1970 


1978 


18 


75.6 


82.0 


86.4 


19 


59.7 


68.8 


76.2 


20-24 


28.4 


35.8 


^ 47.6 




10 5 


10. 5 


18.0 


30-34 


6.9 


6.2 


8.4 


^ Source: 


CPRf P- 


-20/Jao. 338. 








TABLE 8 




DIVORCED 


PERSONS 


PER 1000 MARRIED 


PERSONS ^ 




1960 


1970 


1978 


, All 


35 


47 


90 


White 


33 


44 


83 


Black 


62 


83 


194 


Unde;- 30 


23 


38 


91 


30-44 


33 ^ 


47 , 


108 


Source 


: CPR, P-20, No. 338. 





*CPR! studies, P-23, No. 84. 
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TABLE 9 

HOUSEHOLD LIVING ARRANGEMENTS, 1960-1990 
(Percent of All Households) 





1960 


1970 


1978 


1990 


Nonfamily 


14.7 


18.8 


25.1 


26.0 


Single 


13. 1 


17. 1 


22. 0 


20. 5 


Other 


1.6 


1.7 


3.1 


5.5 


Unmarried couple 




0.8 


1.5 


2.5 


Family 


85.3 


81.2 


74.7 


74.0 


Married couple, no children 


30.3 


30.3 


29.9 


26.5 


Married couple, with children 


41.4 


40.3 


32.4 


34.0 


One parent, with children 


4.4 


5.0 


7.3 


9.0 


Other related individuals 


6.4 


5.6 


5.3 


4.5 



Source: CPR, P-20, No. 340. 

*" 

The changes affecting the family and household living arrangements are 
likely to ease up by the late 1980s as the baby-boom cohort joins the 
over-30 group. The percentage of all households that are single-person 
should fall after a two-decade increase (though nonfamily living, arrangements 
will continue to rise, especially among yo\jng people). This will reflect the 
fact that those over 30 will still have a preference for marriage and, 
though the divorce rate will remain high, remarriage rates will be high as 
well. With many young couples who had postponed having children through 
their 20s and early 30s having at least one baby, the percentage of married 
coi5)les without children will drop. Finally, the percentage of single-parent 
households with children will continue to rise, though at a slower pace 
since an increasing share of parents will marry and have children -only after 
an extensive period of living together, which ter.ds to lower the chance of 
divorce, . ' 

The increase in the number of single parents, the smaller niomber of 
children per family, the postponement of childbearing until after a career 
has been established, and the sharp rise in the cost of living have all 
acted to increase the percentage of children whose mothers are in the 
labor force. Table 10 shows the increase since 1970 in the working status 



of mothers of all children and of those under 6. In both cases, the rise 
is c'>-amatic and will probably' continue to increase, though at a slow pace 
through the 1980s. By 1990 about 58 percent of all children will have a" 
mother in the labor force. « 

TABLE 10 

CHILDREN WITH MOTHER IN LABOR FORCE, 1970-78 
(Percent) 

1970 1978 o 

All children under 18 ^38.8 49.8 

Children under 6 28.5 40 5 



Source: BLS, "Marital and Family Character- 
istics of Workers, 1970 to 1978," Special Labor 
Force Report 219. 
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THE" LABOR FORCE 



IVo major factors will influence the labor force between now and 
1995: the changing composition of the population and shifting participa- 
tion rates. As the now mature baby-boom group (those born between 1945 
and 1963). is fully absorbed into the labor market, the number of new 
entrants will decline markedly. Table 11 .shows the large growth in the 
number of people between the ages of 35 and 54 and a sizable decline in 
thos.e aged 16 to 24. . 



TABLE 11 
POPULATION DISTRIBUTION BY AGE 





Population 


1 

Annual Average 








in 


Millions 


Percent Chanqd 


Percent Share 


Age 


1977 


1995 


1977-1995 


1977 


1990 


16-24" 


37.7 


31.4 


-1.0 


26.7 


19.0 


25-34 


34.6 


40.0 


+0.8 


24.5 


24.1 


35-54 


48.2 


73.1 


+2.3 


34.0 


44.1 


55-64 


20.9 


21.2 


0. +0.1 


14.8 


12.8 


Total 


141.4 


165.7 


+0.9 


100.0 


100.0 















Source: CPR, P-25. 



we can expect a sharp decline in the number of young workers. By 
1990 the total number of labor force entrants in the 16- to 24-year-old 
age g.oup will fall by 14 percen,. There will be about a half million 
fewer labor force entrants from this age group annually at the end of the 



1980s. Table 12 shows the percentage change in the n\aiT±)er of new entrants 
into the full-time labor force in two key age groups — the 16- to 19-year- 
old group and the 20- to 24-year-old group. The decline in the nuiriber of* 
16- to 19-yecu:-olds will be evident by 1985; the decline in 20- to 24-year- 
olds will be most dramatic in the late 1980s. 



TABUE 12 

YOUNG ENTRANTS TO THE FULL-TIME LABOR FORCE 



(Annual Average 
Percent Change) 



Age 
Group 

16-19 
20-24 
Total: 



1977-1985 1986-1990 



-2.8 
+1.6 
-1.0 



-0.6 
-2.4 
-1.5 



SoiiTce: CPR, P-20, No. 314, and P-25, 
No. 704; and BLS Special Labor Force Report, 
No. 200. 



MORE FEMALE ENTRANTS ' . 

Participation rates, especially among women, have been rapidly 
increasing for over a decade and will probably continue to do so in the 
1980s. In recent yearts, many women have taken jobs to pursue a career, 
maintain fdmily living standards threatened by inflation, or support them- 
selves and their children independently of a male breadwinner. These 
rates should continue to increase through the 1980s and 1990s, though 
female participation rates will not catch up to the male rates during this 
period (Table 13). ^ 

Despite growing equality of education and employment opportunities, 
smaller families, and an increased sense of sharing familial responsi- 
bilities, substantial difference between male and female rates persists 
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TABLE 13 ' 
LABOR FORGE PARTICIPATION RATES 
(Participation a Percent of All Persons over 16) 





Male 


Female 


1965 


80.7 


39.3 


1970 


78.3 


43.3 


1975 


77.8 


46.3 


1977 


78.0 


48.7 


1980 


78.3 


50.2 


1985 


78.9 


52.7 


1990 


79.2 


55.1 


1995 


79.2 


57.5 



for several reasons. Women with very young children still participate at 
a rate below average, cind the number of babies born in the late 1980s 
(due to the JLarge nuniber of women *of child-bearing age) will be relatively 
hig^. Further, the participation rate of- all people over 65 is low, and 
in 1995 6.7 million more women than men are expected to be in that age 
group. Only in 12 women over 65 is likely to be in the leibor force — 
hence, ^ lower overall female participation rates. Still, the increase in 
the number of women working will be substantial, as their overall partici- 
pation rate rises from 62.4 percent of the male rate in 1977 to 72.6 
percent in. 1995. Over the same period, their share of the total labor 
force will jump from 40 percent to 44 perct-.it.' 

THE OVERALL IMPACT 

The rise in oVerall participation rates will not fully offset the 
inpact of the population change, so that the rate of increase in the total 
size of the labor force will fall throughout the^ 1980s (s.ee Table 14). 
Considering the slowdown in numbers of young entraints, we estimate that on 
average there will be three-quarters of a million fewer persons added to 

131 
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the labor force each year during the 1980s. Viewed another way, annual 
en^loyment growth will half of what it has been in the past two 
decades. 

TABLE 14 
CIVILIAN LABOR FOItCE 

Labor Force Rate of Increase 

^in millions) (annual average) 



1970 86.1 ' 1971-75 2.3 ^ 

1975- 96.4 1976-80 2.3 

1980 . 108.0, 1981-85 1.6 

1985 117.0 ' 1986-90 ^ 1.3 

1990 124.6 1991-95 1.1 

1995 131.7 



MINORITIES 

The sharp rise in the percentage of minoifit^ labor force entrauits will 
be a development of major proportions in the coming years. Minorities, 
including Spanish-speaking ^aliens currently account for about 22 percent 
of new labor force entrants. Because of higher immigration rates, _ the 
increasing nuiriber of Spanish-speaking undocumented workers entering the 
labor force, and the generally higher birth rates of minorities, they will 
account for close to 30 percent of new labor force entrants in the late 
1980s. 

All the numbers given on the labor force are projected from official 
labor force survey data, wliich are based on decennial census data. Adjust- 
ing these official nuiribers to take into account the presence of undocumented 
foreign workers who are primarily Spanish-speaking results in some modest 
/changes. The overall growth in the labor force would be about 3.6 million 
workers more, and the total growth rate in the labor force would be about 



0,1 percent higher per year. In terms of skills, these illegal i.mmkgrapts 
tend to come With low skill levels and relatively poor educationai Lackr . 
grounds. In addition, Spanish-speaking immigrants change occupations [' 
much more rapidly than the average U.S. worker (or other immigrants) \. / 
These illegal aliens will have fcdramatic impacts on specific subsectiions of 
the labor market (e.g., unskilled occupations, the labor market inlthe 
Southwest, or certain big cities in the Northeast).* - | 

f 

A MATURING WORK FORCE | 

f 

While new entrants will be much scarcer in the 1980s, there will be 
a . relative abundance of older, more experienced workers vying fo J middle- 
level positions in business organizations. As the first of the Jaby-boom 
age group reaches middle age around 1985, competition for middleilevel, 
nontechnical positions will rise dramatically. For example, in |:he 1960s 
approximately 10 workers vied for each middle-management supervisory 
position. By the end of the 1980s, this ratio will increase to. about 
20 to L. Many workers in this middle age group will be forced to accept 
jobs with status and pay scales' below their expectations. DiscLtent 
among these older, experienced workers is likely ..o increase a^they 
observe wages rising faster for lower-skill positions. / 

To deal with this middle-management excess, corporations ^li 11 experi- 
ment with more diffuse organizational structures. We expect ^ big increase 
in such developments as flexitime, job sharing, and especially part-time 
work. Table 15 shows the increasing' number of workers who vydl choose to 
do part-time work. Permanent part-time work will appeal to/ various 
segments of the job market in the 1980s: the employer wha4eeds to attract 
workers who would not otherwise enter the labor force (e/g., older persons 
parents with young children, persons whose financi:^i n^eds are limited); 
the worker from a household with two or more incomes 4nd few or no children 
who might have the economic freedom to opt for more leisure rather than 



BLS «o;^A7^'T^^^^°".^^ Naturalization Service, Annual Reoort and 
S^^h 19^f^ "^"^^ "Occupation Change Among U.si^ Immigrant"" 



TABLE 15 
PART-TIME- WORKERS 
(Percent of All Nonagricultural Workers) 



Voluntarily Choosing 
Part-time Part-time 

1960 17.3 13.3 

1970 20.8 18.3 

1977 22.1 18.7 

1985 24.5 21.1, 

1995 27.0 23.3 



Source: Willicun Dentermann and Scott 
Brown, "Voluntary part-time workers: a 
growing part of the leibor force," Monthly 
Labor Review, June 1978. 



more pay; and the worker who puts a strong emphasis on self-fulfillment 
and who needs substantial cimounts of time for his or her avocation. 
Recent studies have shown that a relatively large portion of the increase 
in women's participation rates comes from wives whose husbands already 
have incomes in the upper middle and upper ranges.* 

Current surveys of the young show that positive attitudes tbward work 
are declining but that nonmonetary rewards (ire., "interesting work," 
"see the results of your work," '^a chance to develop skills," ."participate 
in decisions") are becoming more important.** The combination .of the search 
for iself-fulfillment, the new economic freedom of two Household earners with 



*Paul Rysauvage, "More wives in the labor force have husbands with 
above-average incomes," Monthly Labor Review, June 1979. 

**M.R. Cooper, et. al. , "Changing employee values: deepening dis- 
content?* Harvard Business Review, January/February 1979 and G. Staines 
and R. Quinn, "American workers evaluate the quality of their jobs," 
Monthly Labor Review,' January 1979. 
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few children, arid the 'squeeze on middle-management promotions is likely 
to produce a large increase' in the nuirfaer of workers changing occupations 
or careers. Many people in their 30s and 40s are J.ikely to be looking 
to find "the right job for me'^ or to find a smaller firm or a relatively 
autohomous branch of a larger firm. 

4 ■ " 
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THE ECONOMY 



rrhe decline in the number of new labor force entrants daring the 1980s 
will create a new economic environment. Increased investment will have to 
be substituted for labor force growth in'-'order to maintain adequate growth 
rates. This is a major transition for an econony that has come to rely 
heavily on cheap and plentiful labor in the last few years. Table 16 points 
to the current increased reliance on cheap labor in contrast to the postwar 
pattern of growth depending on high rates of investment and productivity. 

TABLE 16 

PATTERN OF U.S. ECONOMIC GROVJTH, 1948-1978 
(Annual Pate of Growth) 

1948-73 197 3- ?8 -' 

GNP (in 1972 dollars) 4.0^ 2.5 

Business investment (in 1972* dollars) 3.9 1.4 

Productivity (output per hour) 2.9 0.9 »' 

Labor force 1*4 2.3 

4 

ThQ relative abundance- cTf labor in the 197 3-78 period has been dramati- 
cally reflected in a lowering in the relative cost of labor. Average weekly 
earnings of workers in private business rose at an* annual rate of 1.9 percent 
in constant dollar terms between 1948 and 1973; they fell by 0.9 percent 
a year between 1973. and 1978. At the same time, there has been a much faster 
rise in the cost of capital equipment: netween 1948 and 1973, producers' 
capital equipment rose on average at about the same rate as the GNP deflator; 
since 1973 it has been rising some 33 percent* faster. In ^addition/' the sharp 
escalation in overall inflation rates ar " in interest rates has increased the 
aitDunt of uncertainty attached \,o longer-^ term investments. Thus, at least 
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i-i4'i«*fin * f evltl^nt Wi the U«;t f<*w yr-^r* will not be doni- 
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^hm i#.f 5«t 4»Af y fcpifai i» not to continue to 

« >#i«i4?*ftf I* Ui« K4wt,M r>t*it u will cttttit* w't^h family budqetB. Table 17 
• %4^«iM« «(jMi rirt>of difcc i4»a ajitfMt9 v«rio'i» bud<jfct it^-ma likely to be 

«4t.ri i«>ioi)»a l/y 'lit:* ..>r.ftv4«*f. ttic reUt»v«.r/ ificrr^ttj# in cnrt/iin 

M^«4ftMI»fr 'bo^ ^K^i^Miib^ift, iiMi»dJ(^l Crtfo, <iinoljf>e, aad hoTO hf at; ing--wi 1 1 
^iij^m^tm 0 iAiMt |f«uifii«l t^^^uUi t.ortn#f*i?i Aix/i^t InfUtion. rijuro 2 indicates 

< ^iHitif iiif Ut;t«#i*^y «f«|l«>i; tcMor^ii ate at a i^ttak. Thi? high lev*?! of 
i^f imiitMkmff m^i^ ^MtK.m afci mit^jf**^ in tiie j^iihU/r'n concern over Infla- 
ti ^ *# t^«« f iMMal t>r.^iM#auc iifcibu^ t<h«t th^ «lovifrnmont muttt facet in recent 
tmu ov< uf Ouiia |^>1a hav# aimntifi^d inflation as the ront serious 
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TABLE 17 



RELATIVE INFLATION RATES, 


1979- 


1990 


(Annual Average Percent 


Increa 


se) 


Consumer pride index. Total 


8,0 


Food 




7.8 


Apparel 




6.0 


Home purchases 




9.0 


Home furnishing 




6.9 


Automobiles 




6,7 


Pejrsonal care 




6.3 


Medical care 




9.1 


Recreation 




7.2 


Gasoline 




14.0 


Home heating 




13.5 



ecoromic problem for the United States. This has already had a dramatic 
effect on the government's role in the economy and will continue to influence 
government policy throughout' the 1980s. 

FIGURE 2 
INFLATIONARY EXPECTATIONS 
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KEY FACTOR; GOVERNMENT POLICY , 

the manner in which the government responds to the current economic 
situation will be critical. Most candidates for public office, from presi- 
dent through town councilor, are expressing ^concern aix^ut inflation. And 
while little can be done to mitigate the inpact of higher energy prices on 
the economy, there are -longer-term signs that government is taking appropri- 
ate 'actions to reduce the inflationary forces over which it has some con- 
trol. 

c 

Recent appointments to the Federal Reserve Board indicate that through 
the early 1980s monetary policy will give strong priority to longer-term 
price stability. Government spending continues to grow more slowly them 
overall GNP. In fact, the Congressional Budget Act of 1974 — which forced 
Congress to set targets for overall receipts and outlays before deciding on 
any detailed spending programs — continues to have an almost revolutionary 
' inpact. Since its full implementation in 1976, government purchases of goods 
and services in constant dollars have been growing at about one- third the 
rate of real GNP; and despite an expected growth in real spending on defense, 
this trend should continue over the next five years. The recent successful 
experiments with deregulation in the airline industry are opening up real 
possibilities of change in- other transportation ?reas,, coitmunications, 
banking, and insurance. Finally, growing public concern over productivity 
and investment has already produced the 1978 Revenue Act, which lowered the 
tax rate on corporate incoine and capital gains and expanded modestly the 
investment tax credit. Additional tax benefits for business investment (such 
as improved accelerated depreciation schedules) are likely by the ^arly 
1980s. Government policies of this kind should reduce the push that\the gov- 
ernment sector was giving to inflation in the 1960s and 1970s and should 
create a more positive attitude for business investment and .productivity 
gains. 

KEY FACTORS: INVESTOENT <; 

. The climate for business investment is shrouded with uncertainties: the 
availability and cost of energy, inflation, the future course and cost of 
health care, environmental regulations, and the long-term outlook for consumer 
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spending. But the more positive incentives that the government will offer 
for new investments will help, as will^a loosening of regulations in certain 
areas. If there is any sizable reduction in the rate of inflation in .the 
early 1980s, we can expect business investment^ to be of critical importance 
in leading the economic recovery and providing an underpinning for the real 
growth that we" will have during the 1980s. 

MACROEGONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 1980s 

It will be some time before the price spiral will be contained. It 
will probably take about two years of "economic- slowdown before there is a 
decided drop in the rate of price increase^^^ The economic slowdown, especi- 
ally as it spreads to other industrial countries, will affect the markets 
for energy goods and moderate the inflationary impact of high crude oil 
costs; it will slow the inflationary pressures coming from some key societal 
bottlenecks where skilled labor is in short supply; and it will gradually 
stabilize the inflationary expectations of both consumers and business 
people. 

In the longf>r run, government policy, especially policy intended to 
create a better environment for business, should contribute to a substantial 
increase in business investment. This will be important as the rate of in- 
crease in new labor force entrants drops. Finally, a revival of consumer 
confidence in a relatively stable climate should produce a period of moder- 
ate expansion through the mid-19805. 

Overall, the 1979-90 period will average a 2.7 percent annual increase 
in real GNP and a disturbingly high inflation rate of almost 8 percent. The 
pattern of economic growth will be very different from that of the 1970s in 
that investment, increased productivity, and technological innovation will 
play a more important role than labor force growth. Table 18 compares the 
pattern of growth in the 1980s with that of the 1970s. 

Moderate GNP growth rates despite the fall in labor force growth should 
lower, to some extent, the chronically high unemployment rates of the 1970s. 
While unemployment averaged 6.2 percent per year during the 1970s (with an 
annual average of 8.5 percent in 1975), it should fall over the decade to 
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an average of around 5.3-5.5. There still will be a high peak of some 8 
• percent in' the 'early 1980s, and unemployment among certain select groups 
■ (e.g., inner-city black teenagers) will be very high. 



TABLE 18 



« ^ 

PATTERN OF U.S. ECONOMIC GROWTH, 1973-1990 
(Annual Rate of Growth) 



Real GNP 



1973-78 1979-90 
2.5 2.7 , 



Real Business Investment 1.4 4.0 



Productivity 
Labor Force 



0.9 3.0 
2.3 1.3 
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SOCIETAL EXPECTATIONS 



Public confidence in major societal institutions fell sharply during 
the late 1960s and continued low through the 1970s (see Table 19). This 
fall in cqftfidence coincided with the failed promises of the 1960s regarding 
full employment, a fine-t\ined economy, and a successful "war on poverty," 
as well as large-scale publicity about leadership failures such as Watergate, 
bribery, and bugging. Increasing confusion about our role in world affairs , 
paralleled the growth of Soviet military power, the Vietnam debacle, the 
decline in the value of the dollar, and our growing dependence on foreign 
oil. The inability of either the public or private sector to resolve the 
economic issues of -relatively slow growth and high rates of inflation was 
obviously the single most important varicible in the general lack of confi- 
dence in traditional leadership. 

TABLE 19 

PUBLIC CONFIDENCE IN MAJOR INSTITUTIONS 

(Response to question: Would you say you 
have a great deal of confidence in people 
running the following institutions? 



1966 



1978 



Congress 

Federal Executive Branch 
Major Corporations 
L^or Unions 



42 
41 

55 
22 



10 
14 

22 
15 



Sotirce: Louis Harris and Associates 
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. It is likely that the relatively poor performance of the economy in 
the 1980s will keep the public's regard for government low. A major 
indicator of this attitude is the most direct measure of government 
involvement in society: total government expenditures as a percent of GNP. 
(Total gover^iment eicpenditures includes all levels of govemment-federal , 
state, and local— and all forms of spending, both purchases of goods and 
services and transfer payments, interest payments, and subsidies.) ' 

Total government expenditures as a percent of GNP rose dramatically 
during and after the Korean War as defense spending rose from its post- 
World War II low. Total expenditures then held steady until the mid-1960s, 
when they rose from about 27 percent of GNP in 1965 to 35 percent in 1975. 
Most of the increase in expenditures, reflected the cost of the Vietnam War 
and the social programs associated with the 1960s: new forms of welfare 
assistance, better coverage under social security, and a rise in the number 
of eligibles. Also, the baby-boom group produced a massive increase in 
spending on postsecondary education. 

Since 1975, however, there have been signs of a substantial reversal 
in this trend. The primary forces behind this stabilization are new public 
attitudes. With continued high inflation rate impacting every cost from 
food to fuel to housing, the American middle class-growing more doubtftfl 
about the efficiency of many big government programs^-has responded with 
fiscal toughness. The visible signs of this attitude shift have already 
appeared in the Congressional Budget Act of 1974 and the popular votes 
si«,porting Propositions 13 and 4 in California (placing limits on property 
tax and total government spending). Table 20 shows that from its peak in 
1975, government expenditures as a.percent of GNP have already begun to ' 



fall. 



During the 1980s, government's share 'is expected to fall even further 
due to such changes as a standardization of welfare payments, an increase 
in charges for medicare and food stamps, and a leveling of f in education 
expenditures. Perhaps most importantly, the political and economic rise 
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TABLE 20 

THE SIZE OF THE GOVERNMENT SECTOR 
(As a Percent of GNP) 



1950 
1955 
1960 
1965 
1970 
1975 
1979 
1985 
1990 
1995 



Government Purchases 
of Goods and Services 

13.5 
18.8 
19.8 
20.1 
22.3 
22.2 
20.0 
18.5 

ia.5 

20.0 



Total Government 
Expenditxires* 

21.3 
24.5 
27.0 
i 27.3 
31.8 
35.0 . 
31.7/ 
30.0 
30.0 
32.0 



transfer payments, net interest paid; 'and net subsidies. 

Source: Commerce BEA "National Accounts," Survey of Current 
Business, various editions. -rvey or current 



of the conservative sunbelt states will ensure a substantial anti-big ' 
government bloc in Congress. The southern and western states are projected 
to have a majority of Congressional seats after the 1980 census is tabulated. 
^ By the late 1980s, we expect the fis.rl conservatism movement to have 
Slowed a bit. pent-:..p pressures for more government support in critical 
areas-health care and the cities in partic ^a.-should boost the share of" 
public spending once again to at least, current levels. 



THE WORKPLACE 



in additioh to decreasing corlid.^nce in government, t^e public seems - / 
to have suffered some deterioration in job satisfaction during the 1970s 
although this trend is neither as strong nor as clear-cut. Periodic surveys 
.haveshawi, a statistically significant fall in workers' perception of 
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job satisfaction-both as, an overall measure and in five of six specific 
-areas of concern (comfort, challenge, financial rewards, resource adequacy, 
•and promotions). The fall is particularly noticeable between 1973 and 
• 1977 (Table 21) . 



TABLE 21 

JOB SATISFACTION INDldA^DRS, 1969-1977 





1969 


1973 


1977 


General satisfaction values 


3.75 


3.79 


3.66* 


Specific values: Average 


3.24 


3.20 


- 3.05* 


Comfort 


3.14 , 






3.03* 


2.87* 


Challenge 


3.26 


3.21 


3.06* 


Financial reward - 


3.06 


3.10 


2.89* 


Relations, with coworkers 


3.41 


' 3.34 


3.40 


Resource adequacy* 


3.45 


3.44 


3.28* 


Promotions 




2.63 




— — , « 




2.46* 



- Source: Survey Research Center data reported in Mnn^h:,,' r ^ 
January 1979. The index is a composite of posi^!ve respo^se^ t ''f^'^''' 
on R. Quinn and G. Staines The J 977 nnJiii- I t \ ^ *° ^"^stions 

for Social Research ^ "^"^^ °^ Employment Survey, institute 



♦Statistically significant changes. 



• But the evidence on growing job dissatisfaction is not simple to 
interpret. Although there are some signs that workers feel their current 
skills are being underutilized on the job (e.g., in 1967 27 percent of 
workers interviewed felt they had. skills that were not being fully utilized- 
by 1977 this percentage had "risen to 36 percent), at the same time, there 
was no evidence that workers felt that overeruc.ation was increasing, m " 
the 19/7 survey, a la. ge majority of^orkers (69 percent) agreed that their 
3obs required "a h:gh level of skili" and an overwhelming number (83 percent) 
that their jobs reaui. ^d them to "keep learning new things."* Further 
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Janua^^Sgrp^'g!""' Employment," .VontMy Labor\evie„. 



\ 

/ 

/ 

evidence from the same time period as the survey/ indicates that labor 
turnover rates have actually fallen. For example, in the three years \^ 
around 1969 (1968-70) labor quit rates averaged 2.4 per hundred workers \ 
per" month> in the three years around 1973, 2.4; and in the three years 
around 1977, 1.9.* 

Several factors in the' 1980s could contribute to changing workers 
perceptions cibout their job and the role of work in their lives. Fewer 
new workers will enter the labor force during the 1980s and the early 
1990s; an increasing portion of .the labor force will be accounted for by 
the. 24- to 44-year-old age cohort. There will be a noticeable squeeze on 
the hierarchical ladder as more and more middle- level managers will find 
opportunities for advancement limited. 

•This middle-management crunch will coincide with important changes in 
the household and familial characteristics. The trend toward having at 
least two earners in a household, has been a strong one for two decades and 
will continue to grow in the 1980s. The number of families with more thcin 
one worker in the labor force rose from 43 percent i in 1960. to 53.1 percent 
in 1970 to 62 percent in 1978, and should increase to almost 70 percent 
in the early 1990s.** Further, since each family is likely to have fewer 
children than in earlier years, each houseKol^-will have much greater 
flexibility in dealing with job dissatisfaction. It wiir^be^uch easier 
for cui individual worker to choose to switch jobs or evon careers with^ 
fewer dependents and another earner in the household. Or an individual 
worker may find it convenient to move to a part-time work schedule. 

With fewer new workers coming into the labor force, employers will 
have greater incentive to be flexible and meet the needs of workers. Thus, 
increasingly during the 1980s, we anticipate that there will be much more 
use of part-"time workers, flexitime schedules, much greater opportunities 
for job training and retraining, and an increased tendency for career change 



*BLS Handbook of Labor Statistics, Tahle 54. 
**BLS Handbook of Labor Statistics, Table 27. 
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EDUCATION / 



L 

The education system has experienced major^ j^hocks during the 1970s, 
in both quantitative and qualitative terms. Dejicnograpljic changes have 
led to declining enrollments while a variety of population and social 
factors have had importcuit impacts on perceive^d quality of education. 

"I 

E NROLLMENT / 

The number of people in each age group , enrolled in school will go 
thrbugh considerable fluctuations over the next 15 years. These fluctu- 
ations will result from two different factors: the change in the absolute 
size of various age groups and the percenta^ge of each age gro\j$) enrolled \ 
in schools. T£d3le 3 shows the variance in /the si;Ee of the key school-age ^ 



groups, with particularly sharp declines the numbers of yo\anger chil- 
Iren in the late 1970s, of teenagers in the mid- and late 1980s, and of 
yo^g adults in the late 1980s and early i990s. 

\These population declines will be offset to some /degree by increases 
in enrpllment percentages. Table 22 shows the piercentage of population 
in each age group enrolled in school. * The major chsuiges anticipated in- 
clude a 3teady increase in the nvmiber of children under 5 included in pre- 
school programs; an increase in college attendance among the 20- to 24- 
year-rold age' groups, especially among /white females and blacks of both ' 
sexes; and some\continued increase in/ the number of adults who go back to 
school to finish ^ degree program, f^r career retraining^ or for a broad- 
ening experience. The anticipated ixtaiibers of students enrolled between 
1970 and 1995 are presented in Tabli 23. 
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, . TABLE 22 ' - " 

ENROLLMENT PERCENTAGES, 1970-1995 

-p. • ■ 

(percent o'f civilian non-institutionalized population 





enrolled in 


the regulsu:* 


school system) 




Age 


1970 


1977 


1985 


1995 


V, 0-5 


21.6 


26.7 


31.2 


38.1 




99.1 


99.4 


,99.4 


99.4 


1^-15 


96.8 


98.5 


98.5 


98.4 


16-17 


90.0 


88.9 


88.9 


89.0 


18-19 


47.0 


46.2 


46.4 


46.7 


20-21. 


31.1 


31.7 


34.0''' " 


36.1 


22-24 


15.6 


16.5 


17.8 


19.3 


25-29 


7.6 


10.9 


11.5 


12.3 


30-34 


4.2 


6.9 


6.7 


6.6 


. 35+ 


1.0 


1.6 


1.6 


1.6 


♦Regular school: public and private nursery 
kindergartens, elementary schools, high schools. 


schools , 
colleges, ( 



universities, and professional schools. Students on full- 
and part-time basis are included. 

The pattern of decline in enrollment will hav^ a differential impact 
on different types of schools. Table 24 shows the emticipated numbers 
enrolled by type of school between 1970 and 1995. An enrollment decline 
dpes not show up for preschool and.icindergarten programs because of the 
eatpanded attendance'of 2- to 4-year-olds; the decline, already in evidence 
in elementary schools, should continue u^itil the mid-1980s when the impact 
qf the echo boom is felt; high school enrollments should fall throughout 

the 1980s, as should college enrollments in the 1990s. ' 

• / - 

/ 

/ • . • ^ 

i ^ . ■ 
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TABLE 23 



NUMBERS ENROLLED IN SCHOOL, 

BY AGE, 1970-1995 
(in thouscinds) 



Age 

0-5 
6-13 
14-15 
16-17 
18-19 
20-21 
22-24 
'25-29 
^-^0-34 
35+ 
Total 



1^70 

4670 
33262 
7901 
7066 
'3374 
• 1945 
1488 
1060 
493 
860 
62119 



1977 



5109 



8242 
7576^ 

^ 3814 
2542 
1918 
1975 
. 1075 
1485 

63132 



1980 



5741 



1985 



722? 



1990 

8298 
30039 



1995 

8523 
32090 
7475 
6527 



3847 




3244 


' mm 


2652 


2631 






2116 


2223 




1974 


2161 


2432 


2467 


mmM 


11*99 


1323 


.1411 


1388 


1551 


1695 


1855 1 


2037 


61633 


61192 


63833 


67535 


! than 


2 percent from 


preceeding period . 


TABLE 


a 

24 


> 





NUMBERS ENROLLED IN SCHOOL, 

BY TYPeW SCHOOL, '1970-1995 
( in"*Thpus ands ) 



Type of School 
Preschool and Kindergarten 
Elementary, Grades 1-8 
High School, Gradeis 9-12 
College 



1970 .. 



1977 



7u980 




62119 



63132 




12516 
S1633 



1985 



7060 




12651 
61192 



1990 
8133 
30618 



12474 
63833 
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One other notable feature will be the increase in the portion of 
minority students- (Table 25). The greater share among elementary and 
high school students is due to the yovmger age structure of the minority 
population and higher birth rates among minorities. ,,An additional factor 
increasing the minority population at the college level is a continua- 
tion of the "catching-up" to white rates of college enrollment; this 
catching-up phenomenon has been in evidence throughout the 1970s. In 
addition, the, per:centage of anothei' identifiable minority, the Spanish- 
speaking students, is high in certain regions of the country and will 
grow rapidly during the 1980s as well. 

TABLE 25 

MINORITY PROPORTION OF SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS ' 
(piar^ent of all students that are non-white) 

/ 

1977 1995 

Elementary 17.5 19.4 ^ 

High School 16.9 21.0 

College , 14.3 18.7 

EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM AREAS 

TWO areas will cause serious concern in regard to education ih the 
decade of the 1980s:. The declining quality of education in general and 
the serious discrepancy in academic achievement between the high- 
performance and the low-perfoiiaemce groups. 

The Declining Quality of Education 

Over the last 16 years, the traditional yardstick of what high school 
students across the country have learned— national standardized tests— has 
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• tf* vAn*1i«v .»r c»M h At^tl wltlrtipl r.i»1 rt« V >w t <• t1. jom« 'Ht that 

cli|i|^rvltt »C4ktn 'V^' ;«i»\t t rd . (hntio t »' - ( a tlf* i n\j u » r t i !\<H rat 

I. Aft l/crf^ Iho • . AptH ^to Tt'r^t (nA.). Thp !,AT lui'. )m'(^!1 UMMI 

t.rott fi* .:»nc|r AIm'mi t}f)t> (|\Milrr t)r rtll pfoplr in ( lio M»li»vatit aqe 
♦jf.»%4t I f)»r r!i;*ni r.». h v» 1 1 . T)>*» '.(oir-. IhiM tivU havo brcii loclLning 
efr^llly «ini«^ iJi- ' (ii.n»ic» H. A hi o.ivl i . of :.l aii»1.\r o i ;'.f(l ach i ovt'mont 
f r iM • h4V0 •K>w\i ». irMuUa. A nummary of tVior,c tfst sror os con- 

«Wc lit><tp. h.ivr Ik^i-m obr.«»ivnd in so many (Hfrrrrnt 
'lfo\||>« ^rd n<> in.thy Irntrd ari^nn thflt r;orlou3 attention 
ifcti-^f tie .Invent In lt)0m. Th0 drclinrs have not b«Mjn 
Ut«io In *ny «Hvrn ymr, Init ttiey havo b<»r?n quito cori- 
^iatpnt ovrr timr, ^r<»A, And qroufj,* 

A ntiufwi t>f f««<'to»tt r\.nvr been usoa to rx| lain the decline in test 
C' orr«, tn- ii^tlnqt rh.ini^r.« In the trat-taking pt^pulation, social change, 

rfwtn2^r.i in th^ tr^^t taki ng pfypuJ^ t ion, A portion of the decline 
in th# t«>i»t ncoTMP can bo attributed to the expansion of the test- 
taMln9 jK)pulat4un during the 1960s. Increas open enrollment 
pollclrt In toBVft <-ollegrs and the expansion of two-year colleger 
want that the f>crcontage of high school graduater joing on to 
collf?9f» roar rarid^y during that decade--from 42.4 percent in 
1^0 to percent in 1970. Several giotips th t traditionally 

had low t©at Rcores wert making vip & larger share those taking 
thm atandardiced college entrance teists: lower socioeconomic 
Mfoupaj wooien {who tend t o average more than 50 points lower 
than Hen on the mathematics section); and r^inorities (who average 



«Colle9« Board and Educational T*»sting Service, "Su^rjiiary of Score Changes 
\in other testa)," prepared as an appendix to On Further £i<anination: 
Frport of the Advisory Tanei on the SAT Score Decline. See also the work 
^ne by th« National Assessment of Education Progress. 
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FIGURE 3 

SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE TEST SCALED SCORE HEANS 
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(Hathematics) 




I I I I 



1952 1355 
Academic year ending 



I I I I 



[III 



I960 



1965 



1970 



1975 



ERJC" Sourccl College Entrance Examination Board 



100 points lower on both the verbal and math sections).* 

But the change in the composition of the test-taking 
Ix>pulation can explain only a portion of the score decline: 
by 1970 the increases in the number of young people actually 
taking the test had leveled off and the relative portions of 
lower socioeconomic groups, women, and minorities taking the 
tests stopped growing. Yet the trend toward lower scores 
continues. 

The decline in test scores does not merely 'reflect a 
general lowering of scores, but also shows markedly smaller 
numbers of high-scoring students. Table 26 shows the percent- 
ages of students scoring above 600 on the SAT from 1967 through 
1979. The decline in high scores has continued though the 
rat^ of decline seems to have slowed in the mid-1970s. 



TABLE 26 

HIGH-SCORING CANDIDATES, 1967-1979 
(percent of all test scores over 600) 





Verbal 


Math 


1967-69 


' 12.1 ' 


17.9 


1970-72 


11.4 


17.5 


1973-75 


8.7 


16.1 


1976-79 


7.9 


15.7 



Societal changes. A number of pervasive changes in society 
have understandably affected children's performance in the 
schools, most notably changes in the family and the growing 
influence of television. 



to n7^n.tf ^f^.'^^^li"^' A summary of Related Research," Appendix 
to On Further Examination: 



The traditional family has undergone major changes since 
the early 1960s. During the last 15 years, we have witnessed 
the rise of the singles movement, skyrocketing divorce rates, 
record low birth rates, the postponement of marriage, and the 
proliferation of alternatives to marriage. We have seen the ^ 
nuitiber of children under 18 living in single-parent families 
double between 1960 and 1977 and the number of children in 
families with a mother working rise sharply. This suggests 
arv increasing number of children who are now left in day-care 
centers, with baby-sitters, or by themselves. They are 
• spending less and less time talking with their parents and doing 
homework under parental supervision. 

With the exception of the family, the factor most often 
cited as influencing, positively and negatively, the quality 
of education is the impact of technology. That verbal scores 
have decreased even more sharply thaui math scores {and that the 
area of competency in math in which students are weakest in- 
volves problem solving in a verbal context) has led to a search 
for factors that specifically affect reading and writing skills. 
While no studies have proven conclusively that watching tele- 
vision, for example, has coyitributed to illiteracy, certain 
facts are striking. The average American child between the 
ages of 5 aind 18 — who spends about 11; 580 hours in school — 
will spend approximately 15,000 hours watching TV. TV viewing 
tends to reduce the amount of reading, si^DStitute learning from 
pictures for learning from prifit, and reduce homework time. 
Other factors being equal, higher than average viewing tends to 
be associated wi^th lower-thein- average test scores.* 

Changes in schools . A large part of the public blame the . 
schools for the decline in quality of education. Table 27 shows 



♦Wilbur Schramm, "Television and the Test Scores," Appendix to On Further 
Examination. * 
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the results of a periodic survey of the public's grading of the 
public school system. The decline in public confidence in 
schools reflects the fall in confidence in institutions in 
general, but there are some special factors in the school situation. 



TABLE 27 

PUBLIC FEELING ABOUT LOCAL SCHOOLS 

(in response to question: What grade .would 
you give to the public schools in this community: 
A,B,C,.D or F?) 



Percent of Total 
A B C D F Don't Know 

1974 18 30 21 6 5 20 
1979 8 26 30 11 7 18 



Source: ^ Gallup; Polls of Attitudes Toward Education- 



Several critics have qited the activities of the teachers 
themselves and the influence of collective bargaining agree-, 
ments as possible contributing factor^! to the pervasive score 
decline in recent years! Collective bargaining agreements have 
served to limit the actual number of hours a teacher spends in 
the classroom, and hours lost due to strikes and walk-outs 
became more significant during the late '60s and early •70s. 

k 

TABLE 28 
TEACHERS' STRIKES 



ANNUAL AVERAGE PERSON-DAYS LOST 
THROUGH WORK STOPPAGE 

1963-66 24,893 
1972-73 1,350,000 



Source: BLS -Handbook of Labor Statistics. 
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Increased racial tension and increased violence in the . 
schools have been considerable distractions for already apa- 
thetic students—as have alcohol and drug problems. The 
increase tn students' negative attitudes toward school through- 
out the '70s has paralleled' a lack of- respect for the institution 
and a general decline in the belief that what school offers is 
of value. 

Changes in curricula have^natural^ these othar 

movements in the schools.* Both what is taught and how it is 
taught have changed subst2Uitially over the past 15 years — in 
ways that. may not necessarily prepare students for standardized 
achievement testing. 

A special study of textbook lang,uage andN^tructure com^ 
- missioned- by the College Entrance Examination Boa^d contends 
that although SAT verbal questions are still written^oh an 
eleventh to twelfth grade level, texts now commonly used at 
those grade^ levels were in fact written for ninths or tenths 
grade reading levels.* 

Studies of both California and Massachusetts schools have 
demonstrated the falloff in enrollments ih basic English courses 
when other electives and specialty courses are offered. There 
arfe marty reasons more electives have been offered: in an 
attempt to interest unmotivated students, to offer courses more 
"relevant" to personal experience, or to respond to the needs 
of special groves (non-English speaJcing, the handicapped, dif- 

0 

ferent ethnic groups). 

Discrepancies in Achievement ' 

Throughout the overall average score decline in this period, the 
disparity in academic achievement between certa5.n population groups has 



* Jeanne Chall, "An Analysis of Textbooks in Relation to Declining 
SAT Scores," On Further Examination. 
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remained constant. This achievement: gap has- been well documented and a 
nuirh^r of groups and locations hav^ been identified that are associated 
with lower than average academic scores.* These groups or locations 
include T , 

individuals whose parents have limited education 
blacks ' 
Hispanics 

school districts in aging central cities 
school districts in extreme rural areas 
school districts with a high proportion of AFDC clients 

In most achievement test programs, the test scores of each of these 
population groups- declined in successive assessments at about the same rate 
as the nation and thus remained below the national average.** The only 
exception in the pajitern was a steady relative improvement in the performance 
of groups in school districts in extreme rural areas. 

• FUTURE TRENDS IN EDllPATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT 



Several of the indicators that have* been most closely linked to the 
decline in scores on standardized tests are likely to remain a negative 
, influence. The number of single parent • families "is likely to ^row, as is the 
percentage of children whose mother is working. The relatively, slow grc n 
^ in the economy will assure that a large number of families with children will 
remain with limited incomes. The mood of fiscal conservatism will constrain 
the. amount of funds that school districts cap "Sfiend on keeping teachers' 
salaries up to the level of inflation, much less on upgrading their progrcjns. 

, , *See the scores of po|>ulat ion groups in the achievement tests of the 

. National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) , or of individual school 
^istzricts as reported in state studies like California, Department of Edu-r 
cation, California Assessment Progreun. 

i **See Three Assessments of Scores: Changes in Achievement, NAEP, 1978. 
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Consequently the militancy of teachers should remain high. There is no 
evidence that the amount of time <:hildren spend watcliing TV will fall» And 
societal problems like iiiflation, energy shortages, and the U.S. inter- 
national role promise to keep environmental uncertainties high. 

Hiere are several factors pointing to change; at least some of which 
might have a positive impact on schools. Poll data show that societal 
concern over schools, is high. Such concern is behind much of the push for 
competency testing and a curriculum focus on basic skills. The movement 
has generated a lot of interest on the part of the. public and activities 
related to basic education by school administration. The National School 
Board Association has indic*ated that at legist 70 percent of their member 
school district representatives have expended some effort in consideration 
of back-to-basics issues. Twenty-isix percent have amended their curricula 
to increase time spent on basic subjects cind an additional thirty percent 
have been considering basics-oriented curricula. 

Central to the objectives of the basic skills movement is the 
development of proficiency standards to determine attainment of basic 
literacy. 'Hie related movement over the last few years to required 
competency testing at certain grade levels and as a prerequisite for 
graduation epitomizes the back-to-basics movement. Thirty-four states 
have taken some action regarding setting levels of minimal competency 
over the last five years. Although testing programs of this nature 
have encountered opposition from organized teachers groups, the public 
strongly favors these moves as a way of assuring accountability and 
resisting the devaluation of a high school diploma. 

In addition, a change in attitude is being noted in students them- 
selves with recent polls of college freshmen showing a much more practical 
approach to education in terms* of using it to learn specific job skills. 
Between 1968 and 1978, the preference of entering college freshmen for 
careers in business almost doubled, (from 11 percent to 19.3 percent).* ' 

♦Cooperative Institutional Research Program, UCLA, The American Freshman: 
National Norms. ^ 
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Careers in the professions (health, law, and engineering) went up from 
18.5 percent in. 1968 to 21 percent in 1978. In the meantime, career 
preferences iR school teaching and social work, and for full-time home- 
making dropped,. sharply. These two factors, a growing public concern for 
basic standards of achievement and a growing concern on behalf of the 
students for practical education achievement, could act to slow or stop 
the long decline in test scores. 

' Still the chances for ntear-term improvement, especially. in narrowing 
the discrepancies among population groups, do not appear imminent. The 
negative trends forecast for the 1980s (more single-parent families, more 
mothers working, less government spending on eduction, slow growth in 
public social spending, etc.) are likely to affect these groups much more 
than the overall national average. Thus, in the decade of the 1980s, 
we can look forward to a leveling off in the decline in average student 
achievement on standardized tests. But' the discrepancy between the best- 
performing and the worst-performing is likely to widen, and the percentage of 
children in low-performing groups may grow. 



PART II 

IMPLICATIONS FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



The trends in the external environment discussed in Part I will have an 
important impact on vocational education in the next 15 years. This part of 
the report examines some of the changes that might be expected. Section 1 
identifies the external factors that will have the greatest iiripact on voca- 
tional education. Section 2 analyzes the expected changes in population 
groups that make up the potential clientele for vocational education. Section 
3 discusses the policy implications for planners in vocational, edxacation. ' 
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EXTERNAL FACTORS FOR CHANGE 



Each of the changes in the external environment described in Part I 
could create new problems or opportunities for vocational education. The mosi: 
""important of these- factors include: 

DEMOGRAPHY i 

• Between' 1977 and 1985 the relative number of young people between the 
ages of 16 and 24. will drop sharply. 

• At the same time, there will be a rise in relative share of the popu- 
lation in several other age categories, notably those aged 35 through 
44 and those 65 and over. 

• Tlie relative number of minorities among the younger age groups will 
be .increasing, especially if Hispanics are considered as a minority. 
The illegal alien, population, which will number about 10 million 

^people in the early 1990s is primarily young and Hispanic. 

• The relative number of single-parent families will rise. Because of 
their increase and because of the growing number of households that 

^ - depend on two earners, the share of children with a mother^ In the - 

. labor force will rise to almost 60 percent. 

/ 

' THE LABOR FORCE , - ' 

• Fewer young workers will enter the labor force as the population bet- 
ween the#ages of 16 and 24 declines. 

« 

• Questions of quality of young labor force entrants may arise as overall 
achievement s^cores decline and a larger portion come from disadvantaged: 
populs^tion groups. 
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• Women will make up an increasing proportion of the work force. A 
''irger share of this group will be made up of older women re-e itering 
the labor force. 

• There will be a further shift toward part-time work as more two-earner 
households opt for greater job flexibility. 

THE ECONOMY - ^ 

• As labor force growth rates decline , business will become more depend- 
ent upon effective use of capital. This implies more capital- used 
per employee, better- trained employees, and. possibly more in-house 
traininig. 

• Employers will have a harder time recruiting skilled workers and are 
likely to look at relatively untapped groups for new employees; older 
persons, women who have been out of the work force, the handicapped, 
part-time workers > etc. 

• Increasing inflation implies thrvt cost of specialized vocational edu- 
cation training programs will ride rapidly. Specialized vocational 
programs that do not tie directly into a particular occupational need 
inay run into economic difficulties. 

• Anticipated real growth rates of almost 3 percent a year imply the 
spread of affluence. The number , of households earning 'over $25,000 
in constant dollars win double by the 1990s (most of the increase 
will be in young, two-earner households) . * More money will be avail- 
able for specialized education. 

• Businesses taking advantage of growing affluence may be in a better * 
position to spend money on employee benefits, like education and re- 
training. 

SOCIETAL EXPEC T ATIONS 

• With the growing force 'of fiscal conservatism, less public money will 
be available for vocational education. It is likely that total public 
fundd spen^/Gn vocational education will rise at a rate slower than the 
growtlv-ln nominal GNP. 
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• Increased dissatisfaction at work will spur demands for extra benefits. 
;uiK)ng these benfits are likely ±o be tuition aid and retraining programs 

• Employers will become much more flexible. We are likely to see more 
decentralization of responsibility at the workplace , more autonomous 

. work groups, and greater use of flexible working hours. 

/ 

EDUCATION ( 

\ 

• College attendance of the traditional student — the 20- to 24-year~old 
fullrtime' attendee—will fall dramatically between now and 1995. This - 
means that to retain enrollment levels, many colleges will seek to 
attract older, part- time students. 

• Postsecondary education will have, a greater concentration of older 
students in their 30s and 40s interested in career or occupational 
change. 

• With decreasing enrollments, postsecondary schools will be even more 
aggressive in going after students that have usually been underrepre- 
sented: blacks, Hispanics, residents of aging central cities and 
rural areas, and older students. 

Some postsecondary schools may find it advantageous to cooperate with 
local businesses on in-house training or educational contracts. 

• Public satisfaction (or dissatisfaction) over the quality of education 
I will be an importeint consideration in the 1980s and could have a 

I* dramatic . impact on curriculum and public funding^ support. 

o The armed forces will provide a larger portion of all postsecondary 
training. 
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KEY POPULATION GPOUFS 



MO»t of the changes in the external environment that will affect voca- 
;tion«l education, will have differing impacts on specific population groups. 
We have Identified changes in 12 population groups that are likely to have 
the most dramatic effect on vocational education in the next decade and a 
half. 

1 . THE YOUTH GROU P (AGED 16-24) 

The number of young people between the ages of 16 and 24 will drop con- 
siderably in the next 15 years. Since this age group has traditionally ac- 
counted for the bulk of the students in full-time vocational training, the 
implication is that the vocational schools dependent on younger full-time 
students vill face a major increase in competition for a smaller student pool. 



TABLE 29. POPULATION: 16-24 

In Thousands Percent Change 

1977 37,713 

1985 35,572 - 5.7 

1995 31,398 -11.7 



? . J^^}^J^. ^^ ^^^ 35-5 4) 

Tables 30*3 3 show that the number of adults between the ages of 35 and 
54 will increase substantially between 1977 and 1995 though the timing of 
the jump differs significantly from group to group. The 35- to 44-year-old 
age group will experience a big jump throughout the 1980s while the 45-54 
group will show a substantial increase only after 1990. Persons over 35 
have traditionally accounted for about 30 percent of postsecondary vocational 
educational students, and of these, less than 10 percent are enrolled full- 
time. Besides being the fastest-growing population group, these individuals 
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should experience a rise in the rate of career/occupatioii_ change. Both fac- 
tors will mean^that this group will account for a much more significant por- 
tion of vocational education students and that the portion of vocational edu- 
cational students participating in part-time programs will increase. 



TABLE 


30. 


MALES': 


35-44 




In 


Thousands 


Percent Change 


1977 




12,153 




1985 




16,258 


A> +33. C 


1995 




20,901 


+28.6 




TABLE 


31. 


MALES: 


45-54 




Ir 


Thousands 


Percent Change 


1977 




11,761 




1985 




11,353 


- 3.5 


1995 




15,634 


+37.7 




TABLE 


32. 


FEMALES : 


35-44 




In. 


Thousands 


Percent Change 


1977 




12,170 




1985 




16,166 


+32.8 


1995 




20,685 


+28.0 




TABLE 


33. 


FEMALES : 


45-54 




In 


Thousands 


Percent Change 


1977 




12,139 




1985 




11,627 


- 4.2 


1995 




15,916 


+36.9 



3. ADULT WOMEN NOT YET IN LABOR FORCE 

Prime candidates for vocational. training will be found among the large 
number of women between the ages of 25-54 who are entering or re-entering 

the labor force. These women will be part cipating m the labor force and 
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enrolling in school at much higher rates (Tables 34-35). Not only will a 
large number of women be entering or re-entering the labor force each year, 
but^many of these women will be seeking some type of career education. In 
additxbn to the greater number of women in these age groups, their labor force 
particr'pation will be rising, increasing their interest in a variety of voca- 
tional programs. Thus, the ^x^rtion of women over 25 in vocational education 
prpgrens should increase as well. 



TABLE 3^. FEMALES OVER 25: 
LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION RATES 
19 / 1995 



25-29 
30-34 
35-44 
45-54 



62„9 
58.6 
59.6 
55.8 



71.2 
70.2 
75.0 
68.3 



25-29 
30-34 
35+ 



TABLE 35. FEMALES OVER 25; 
ENROLLMENT IN SCHOOL 
(In Thdusands) 
1977 1995 



840 
527 
899 



1,033 
575 
1,221 



Percent 
Change 

+19.0 
+28.1 
+ 35.8 



4. ADULT wo: :N IN THE LABOR FORCE PART-TIME 

Another factor that marks adult women as ' rime candidates for a major 
increase in vocational education participation is the high share of women in 
part-time jobs.- While mamy of these women have other out-of-job responsibil- 
ities (e.g.-> child care), their increasing interest in pursuing careers and 
earning an income creates a unique opportunity at sofne point for part-time 
vocational/occupational training courses. 
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TABLE 36. FEMALES: 25-54 
PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT 
(percent of all workers) 

1977 18.6 
1985 22.0 
1995 ^ 23.5 



» ' Source: "Voluntary Part-time ^ 

Workers," Monthly Labor Review, June 
. 1978, p. 7. 

5. STUDENTS IN TWO-YEAR COLLEGES 

An increasing number of vocational and occupational programs are being 
taught in two-year colleges. In the mid-1970s, about 55 percent of degrees 
awarded by two-year colleges were 'in occupational curricula.* The two-year 
colleges have been very successful in appealing to students qyer 25 and to , 
students taking part-time programs. With these two population groups grow- 
ing rapidly (Table 37), two-year colleges in the U.S. will provide an increas-* 
ing share of vocational/occupational training in the future. 
." ** - - 

TABLE 37. ENROLLMENTS IN TWO-YEAR COLLEGES 
(Students 25 and over) 

^ Percent of All 

In ^Iliousands College Enrollment 

1977 2,144 • 18.1 

1985 2,570 20.3 

1995 2,679 22.3 



Source: CPR, P-20, No. 333. 



6 . MINORITIES ; NONWHITES 



The proportion of minorities in the school population is rising sharply 
because of demographic trends and the longer-term pattern of minority enroll- 
rafents catching up to white enrollment rates (Table 38)\ Historically, the 
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♦Bureau of Labor Statistics, "Occupational Projections and Training Data," 
Bulletin 2020,' 1979, ^>. 15. t/r>o 
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percent of minority students in postsecondary /vocrational educational programs 
has been slightly lower than the minority shate of the total population. We 
expect that minority enrollments in all kind^ of vocational programs — from 
basic skills for disadvantaged students thrqdgh sophisticated programs at the 
two-year college level--will increase at a /uch faster rate -than white enroll- 
ments. , ( 



TABLE 38. -MINORITY: ENROLLMENTS 

.(percent pf all students) 
Hi gh School College 

■ • / 

1977 16.9 / 14.3 

/ 

1985 19.1 I 16.1 

1995 21.0/ 18.7 



7. MINORITIES: HISP ANICS / 

~ " ! 

The Hispanic population in the fJ.S. shares many of the same socioeconomic 
characteriistics as the nonwhite racial groups: overrepresentation in the . 
lower income groups, underrepresenj:at ion arnong college students and executive 
positions, poor achievement results on standardized tests, etc. The Hispanic 
population-, which niunbers about pne-half the other minority groups, tends to 
be much younger than the white population, their birth rates are high, and 
their immigration rates are high. Thus, this group, too, is likely to account 
for a large share of vocational education students in the future with all the * 
implications for special educational needs that might stem from cultural and 
linguistic differences. 

Q\ secondary- SCHOOL ENR0 LTJ4ENTS 

Around fifty percent of enrollments in all types of vocational education 
courses are in secondary school progrcons. Secondary schools , will feel the 
full force of the aging of the baby-boom group during the 1980s (Table 39) . 
Vocational courses in secondary schools are likely to experience a similar 
sharp falloff. However, in the 1990s, ^the large nuniber of children that will 
be born to the now-mature women of the baby-boom group should push total 
secondary enrollment, and in turn vocational course enrollments, u^' again. 
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TABLE 39. SECONDARY SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS ^ 
In Thouscinds . Percent Change 

Vbll 16rl52 
. 1985 13,992 -13.4 

1990 12,608 - 9.9 

1995 14,380 +14.1 

9. ARMED FORCES 

The am.^d forces have long played an important role in vocational and 
occupational training. As an all-volunteer force, they are making a strong 
recruiting drive based on their ability to provide useful training for a • . 
civilian career. In addition, they have set a long-te;rm target for the armed 
forces of around two million. This means -thart the armer' forces share of the 
total young adult population will begin to rise in the late 1980s (Table 40). 
Since the majority of recruits will be males with high school degrees, the 
impact on this 'subgroup will be ^substantial : approximately 19 percent of 
all males between the ages of 18 and 21 who have a high school degree, and 
who are no longer in "school will be in the armed forces by the early 1990s. 
The armed forces will thus be providing a major share of vocational training 
for that age group. 

\ 

TABLE 40. ARMED FORCES ENROLLMENT FROM 18- TO 7.1-yEAR OLDS 

Percent of Total 
Numbers A ge Group 

1977 713 , ' 4.2 

1985 630 4.1 

1995 623 4.7 

10. QUALITY OF RECRUIT: THE HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA 

High school completion rates have incr-eased over the past decade. Because 
the vast majority of students enrolled in postsecdndary vocational education 
tend to be high school graduates, increased attainment has helped the growth 
of vocational education. By 1995 the nufnber of high school dropouts and high 
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school graduates not in school in the 18- to 21-year-olcJ age group will 'fall 
off . substantially (Table 41). While ther^ will be fewer graduates in the 
younger , age groups, educational attainment in the oyer-35'age group will in- 
crease dramatically throughout the 1977 to 1995 period. (Table 42). Post- 
secondary vocational education will have many opportunities to tap this ex- 
panding source of serious, mature students by offering innovative part-time 
programs. ' . 



V 



1977 
1985 
1995 



TABI^ 41. HIGH SCHOOL DROPOUTS AND COMPLETERS 
(Aged 18-24) 

Dropouts 
In Thousands Percent Change 

4,435 . ' 15,205 

4,183 - 5.7 15,028 

3,539 -15.4 12,171 



HS Graduates, Not in School 
In Thousands Percent Change 



- 1.2 
-19.0 



table' 42. HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES (AGED 35 AND OVER) 

In Thousand s Percent Change 



1977 
1985 
1995 



50,811 
61,643 
76,693 



+21.3 
+24.4 



11. QUALITY OF RECRUIT: WHAT IS LEARNED 

While a' greater proportion of students are finishing high school, t. 
amount the students are learning in elementary and high school seems to be 
declining. The only objective measure of this declining performance is 
achievement, on standardized tests. While there have been many critiques o 
what such tests actually measure, it seems clear that there has been a mar: 
deterioration in student cichievement , especially on understanding written 
material. Tmd this deterioration holds equally for students at a.l levels 
of performance. This deterioration is likely no level off in the 1980s. 
Nevertheless, past records ihdicate chat the achievement levels of the average 
student in vocational '^cation will probably be lower in the future. 
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12 > EDUCATIONALLY DISADVANTAGED 

AS a higher portion of all young adults attend regular colleges, other 
postsecondary vocational education programs can be expected to drc w increas- 
ing numbers from educationally disadvantaged groups. These groups include 
inner city youth/high school Sropouts , and students whose primary languaro 
is not English. Currently, these students receive much of their vocational 
training in the armed forces, through special government programs like CETa 
and the Job Corps, and on the job. Because these groups are surec to acr-unt 
for a larger share of vocational education programs remedial education ro- 
graips are likely to play a more prominent role within the more traditiond 
curricula. - 
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' - POLICY IMPLICATIONS 

•1 
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The perspectives of vocational education planners vary as widely as the 
population groups their programs serve • For purposes of this report, we have 
defined four different constituencies for vocational education: secondary 
school studeatSr postsecondary noncollegiate students, two-year college 
students, and other students (e.g., armed forces personnel, CETA enrollees, 
apprenticeship tj^inees) . The environmental factors we have examined Will 
affect these groups in different ways and many of the policy choices faced 
by planners will result from shifts in enrollment among groups rather than 
shifts tt> or away from vocational education per se. Thus, in reviewing . the ' 
major policy implications, we have tried to reflect the differential impacts 
that environmental changes might** have on each group. 

The following nine points s\:aTunarize the major policy implications for 
planners in vocational Education.. 

1 . HIGH TECHNOLOGY 

The economic outlook calls for a substantial increase in investment in 
the 1980s and an increasing substitution of capital for labor. This could - 
well be a^boom period for new technologies: new computer applications, wide 
utilization of microprocessors, a transformation of office word-processing 
and communications, an expansion of health-care equipment, a whole new field 
of biotechnolog etc. This expansion of high technology will have the effect 
of upgrading many occupations and making higher skill demands in formerly 
routine jobs or creating new skilled positions. This implementation of new 
technologies will create a myriad of opportunities for vocational education . 
programs at all levels. if program directors are sensitive to the pace and 
scale of shifts in employment opportunities. 
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2. LOSS OF TRADITIONAL STUDENTS 

secondary school enrollments in vocational: education programs are sure 
to fall within the next decade, even if vocational programs maintain their 
relative share of secondary school enrollments/ Postsecondary enrollments 
of students between the ages of 18 and 24 are also likely to fall — particu- 
larly after 1985. This will have an especially large impact on the full-time 
student population of noncollegiate postsecondary schools. 

3. RISE IN IMPORTANCE OF NEW GROUPS 

While the number of the traditional young adult, full-time vocational 
education students will decline, there should be a sharp rise in new candi- 
date populations. Most notable among these groups will be young adults who 
aire 35 and older, especially women re-entering* the labor force, women cur- 
rently holding part-time jobs, and both men and women who are seeking to up- 
grade their skills and make mid-career changes. Of all the vocational/occu- 
pational education providers, the two-y^r colleges seem best suited to 
meet the needs of this group. The two-year colleges have successfully 
recrjaited from a wide variety of people in this age group, and wordvof -mouth 
information about coursd options can spread quickly. In order to survive, 
more limited noncollegiate vocational education programs will have to develop 
a much more aggressive marketing network to identify potential- students, in 
these age groups and convince them of the benefits of their programs. 

4. THE EDUCATIONALLY DISADVANTAGED 



Educationally disadvantaged groups will comprise a larger percentage of 
vocational education enrollment, especially in publicly sponsored programs 
(e.g., two-year colleges, publicly supported postsecondary noncollegiate schools, 
armed forces, CET;^). This implies a complementary program of remedial basic 
skills courses along with the regular vocational/occupational skills course. 
Certain programs must be set 'up to target specific groups-dinner city youth, 
Spanish-speaking adults in rural counties, etc. And teachers and curricula 
should reflect the changing needs of the students. Stili, with skilled labor 
in relatively short supply (and inadequately prepared youth still in abundance) 

e • ,' , ' 
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the societal returns of any effective vocational training of these disad- 
vantaged- youths should be very high. " , 

5. THE QUALITY OF STUDENTS 

If achievement levels of the average student entering Vocational edu- 
cation continue to fall, this will have serious consequences for curricula, 
teadhing methods, and program goals over the longer-tefm. However, since 
the decline in standardized test scores has been slight or> a year-by-year 
basis, no dramatic, chajiges can be expected. Further, if motivation has 
been a factor in the t^st score decline, it may be that the older adults who 
are coming back to schc^ol for traiaing related to labor force re-entry or 
career changes will be |far more positively motivated than younger students. 
Thus, the schools serving more mature students may fine a much higher 
success rate in their programs. ^ . , 

6. CULTURAL DIFFERENCES . 

1 ' ' - 

A larger share of minority students will participate at every level of 
vocational education. Each minority group — blacks, Asians, Hispanics — will 
bring their own cultural expectations and perspectives. Adjustments in 
faculties and administrative personnel will be needed to better reflect 
the relative proportions of the clientele being served. 

7. ^FINANCIAL PROBLEMS 

Puljlic support for vocational education increased rapidly diuring the 
1970s. The same will probably not be tfue during, the 1980s. The growing 
spirit of fiscal conservatism spawned by the high inflation rates of the 
1970s will probably mean that education budgets will not keep pace with 
overall growth rates of GNP. The expanding population base among older 
adults may make two-year colleges an exception among public programs. But 
the crinp on public budgetis should provide a substantial opportunity for 
the expansion of private-sector programs. 
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8, STRONG FUTURE COMPETITORS ' 

Two-year colleges have already proven themselves an especially attrac- * 
tive source of vocational/occupational education for anyone over age 24, 
especially those seek4ng-part--^time- training. As the numbers in this age 
group grow, two-year colleges should prosper. 

TO meet its personnel quotas, the armed forces must recruit a larger 
portion of the shrinking young adult group. Prime targets will be young 
adult males who have only a high school diploma. Thus, there is a real need 
to integrate the needs and objectives of the armed forces into any comprehen- 
sive long-term planning efforts in the field of vocational education. 

Finally, businesses are likely to become even stronger forces in voca- 
tional/occupational training. Many more companies are likely tc be offering 
employees opportunities for retraining or upgrading skill levels — particularly 
as young labor market recruits become harder to find, as longer-term employees 
\ show more dissatisfaction with their current jobs, and as sophisticated new 
■ technologies offer more efficient ways to accomplish certain tasks. We ex- 
\pect a siabstantial increase of in-house training programs, which will be in 
Idirect competition with other vocational education programs. But we can also 
^xpect to see an increase in tuition-aid programs and many more business- 
vocational school joint enterprises. ^ 

9. \ CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENTS' . ' . ' 



\ Factoids implying a need fox curriculum adjustments include : new programs 
for ^changing technological needs, increased sensitivity to changing age, sex, 
and ethnic composition of the vocational*^t*acation population; more part-time 
participants; and more training designed for disadvantaged groups. The most 
impor\:ant curriculum change may result from the growing cooperation between 
business and the vocational education establishment. 
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CONCLUSION: THE OUTLOOK FOR- VcicATIONAL EDUCATION 



""^"^ °^ students enrolled in federally aided voc^^^^^^ 
Should continue to grow during the 1980s bu/at slower pace than . .storically I' 
Between 1966 and 1972, ^.ocational educat>/n enrollments in federa Uy aided / 
programs grew at an annual rate of 11.5 percent; between 1973 and 1978 that 
rate ^ell to 6.3 percent, with the fallUn the absolute nuniber of young , 
people and the growing competition from non- federally aided programs, enro/^ 
n^nt Should grow on the order of three to four percent during the 1980s. ^ t 

Direct public support for vocational education will also diminish be- 
cause of the growing mood of fiscal conservatism, still, indirect support 
for vocational education (through private business, armed f6rces training, 
etc.) should remain strong. ' 

important shifts in clientele will occur. ' There will be more part-time 
students, adults over 35, women, :ni„orities, and educationally disadvantaged. 

Finally, the role of certain providers of vocational education will 
increase signifibantly. ,^e clear winners in the competition for students 
appear to be the two-year colleges, in-house business training, joint business- 
vocational school training,Yand the armed forces. 
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PART III 
AN ALTERNATE ECONOMIC SCENARIO 



There is a lot of uncertainty about the future. In fact, the future 
may not .look much like the description in Part I, This section is intended 
to look at an alternative economic scenario and examine how it might affect 
the trends in vocational education. This will permit some assessment of the 
sensitivity of plans to alternate possible outcomes. We have selected what 
we call a pessimistic economic scenario, that is, one in which the economy 
has many more problems than those outlined in the most likely forecast. This 
scenario has a reasonable degree of probability (15 percent) .but is mucb less 
likely that that described in Part I (40 percent). 
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A PESSIMISTIC SCENARIO 



High rates of inflation pervade the economy. Periodic bouts with 
double-digit inflation are a direct consequence of energy price hikes, 
escalating food and housing costs, and bottlenecks in the production of 
certain materials and in the avail£QDility of certain skills. 

The inability to control inflation and periodic shortages of key 
materials and skills creates a pervasive climate of pessimism. Both 
investment and consumer spending increase at rates well under historical 
averages. Real GNP growth averages about one percent per year. 

The combination of high inflation and low growth puts a real squeeze 
on middle-class standards of living. Many women who would prefer not to 
work end up in the labor force, and an increasing number of older people 
are forced to postpone retirement. This means that an additional 4 to 5 
million people join the labor force by the mid-1980s, so that the growth 
rate of the labor force actually increases (Table 43). While businesses 
substitute plentiful leUx^r for capital, all the extra job seekers are not 
able to firtd jobs. Unemployment rates average more than one percentage 
point higher than in the 1970s, coming to 7.2 percent on average in the r\id- 
19803 (about 8.8 million people). Rates are especially high among the 
young and the poorly educated. 



TABLE 43 



LABOR FORCE GROWTH 



In Millions 



Rate of Increase 



1975 



96.4 



1980 



108.0 



1976-80 



2.3 



1985 



122.1 



1981-85 



2.5 
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with economic problems prominent 
ing increases at a rapid pace. Rather 
total government spending, especially 
increases. 



and unemployi. -^nt high, government spend 

than decieaL >q as a share of GNP, 
transfer payments to the unemployed, 
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IMPLICATIONS OF THE PESSIMISTIC SCENARIO 
FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

This type of economic framework would cause sonie special problems for 

V 

vocational education. Seven are of particular note: 

<} ' 

• During the 1980s i education will be much more dependent on older, 

part-time students whose choices on education and training are much 

> 

more discretionary than their younger counterparts. Thus, in bad 
economic times, the drop in enrollments among the older age group 
may be very sharp. ■ ^ ^ 

• The lower rates of capital investment by business will mean that new 
technologies will be much slower in their spread through society. 
This implies less need for upgrading of job skills, fewer new techni- 
cal positions, and less of a need for specialized vocational training. 

• The cost of specialized vocational education will escalate even fas- 
ter in this inflationary environment; fewer of the young will be 

• able to pay necessary costs and many of the postsecondary noncolle- 
giate schools will find themselves in financial tro\±iie. 

• Yoxang people with limited job prospects will be discouraged from 
pursuing vocational education courses. 

• Business, in times of poor profits and plentiful labor supply, will 
be much less interested in expanding costly in-house retraining of 
employees or tuition-aid programs. Joint business-vocational educa- 
tion programs will not get very far undfer these economic conditions. 

• Disadvantaged groups — especially those who are young — will have a 
very, tough time in the job market. They will have little incentive 
to enroll in vocational education. Instead of \ccounting for an in- 
creasing share of the vocational education market, they may account 
for a decreasing share. 



• The armed forces will have a much easier time recruiting its full 
quotas. In such a situation, the military's incentive to enhance 
vocational training might fall. Young people leaving the army may 
be less well prepared for jobs in .the private sector. 

While potential problems in the vocational program within this pessimis- 
tic scenario are easy to identify, opportunity areas still remain. At least 
four are noteworthy: 

^7 • - 

• Government job programs: modeled on CETA or the Job Corps are likely 
to expand. A host of opportunities will be opened up directly in the 
public sector or will be goverjiiront-f inanced to deal with those chro- 

^nically unable to find jobs- 

• • With youth unemployment high, the armed forces may even find its re- 
cruiting quotas far surpassed. Tl-*is will provide them a chance to be 
'much more effective in the whole field of vocational education. 

ii Two-year colleges will remain a place of relatively cheap vocational 
training. They may attract mcuny youths away from alternative trainin 
programs. 

• In bad economic times, meiny students who would normally have gone^to 
college for liberal arts education may switch to a more practical 
progr^ such as vocational education. 

Th^ pessimistic economic scenario, in general, will create a worse cli- 
mate for vocational education. There will be some clear losers among. client 
groups and among institutions that provide the education. But even in this 
environment, there will be some special opportunities for particular institu- 
tions. 

Some comparisons between the implications of the two scenarios are in- 
te^resting. In both scenarios, vocational education will be more dependent 
on the over-35, part-time attendee population. However, this dependence 
creates a greater v . .nerabilicy because^' the choi<:e of the older population 
group to attend a v cational. training program is discretionary and is likely 
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to change in bad. times. The government's role can vary from a smaller factor 
in the most likely scenario to a dominating factor in the pessimistic one. 
In both scenarios, two-year colleges and the armed forces are clear gainers. 
Because of the high cost of much of the specialized training involved in vo- 
cational education, it seems to be vulnerable to a generally inflationary 
environment. Finallyr in both scenarios dominant factors ^.seem to point to a 
slower growth rate in vocational education enrollments. 

c ' 
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ADDENDUM: REACTION OF PARTICIPANTS 

I i 

The participants who discussed this paper at the conference on "Alt'^r- 
native Futures for Vocational Education"* raised a number of issues that 
reflected their specific concerns. Some of these issues emphasized points 
in the paper; others raised new concerns. This addendum summarizes the 
Issues raised, dividing them into four sections: productivity , the public 
sector and education, educatiX)n for special groups, and educational po:. .':!y. 

PRO DUCTIVITY 

. >> « 

y 

How much confidence could be placed in descriptions of future changes 
in productivity when it is so difficult to ascribe the relative contribution^; 
of labor and capital to past changes in productivity? For example, can 
the record of a declining rate of growth of productivity in the United 
States during the last 10 years be accounted for by a fall in R&D expenditures, 
a lag in capital investment, a larger number of inexperienced workers, 
the rapid growth of the service sector (where productivity incr^sases ^re 
basically not measurable), or to other factors? There is no consensus 
on identifying and quantifying relative contributions in the past, which 
makes it all the more difficult to discuss "appropriate" policy cho cs 
for the future. 

Even if appropriate policies for the future cou'^ > be identified, can 
we anticipate that entrepreneurs will act rationally anJ lesporid to the 
incentives established? The record of business leadership in certain major 
industries (e.g.^ automobiles, steel, railroads) indicates that decisions 



♦Held at the National Center for Research in Vocational Education 
on January 8-9, 1980. * 
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are made in terms cf defending an established position or market share 
rather than in terms of efficiency utilizing capital and labor. 

Finally, participants worried about possible changes in the long-term 
availability of capital anu labor. For example, domestic investment funds 
might not be so plentiful if opportunities for profitable investment abroa 
expanded rapidly and attracted a greater portion of available funds. Or, 
the labor force situation could change dramatically if legal ond illegal 
immigration increased substantially. Despite the uncertair-t ' ?s surrounding 
the future size of productivity gains and the causal relationship between 
vocational education and productivity, no one disputed that the latter 
two were strongly linked and that future indreases in productivity would 
place great demands on the technical skills of the working population. 



Authors' note: The participants* comments effectively make the Toint 
that force; Lhat will actually determine productivity over the next decade- 
are much more complex t^an those outlined in "The Economy" section >f this 
paper. An in-depth study" of such forces goes beyond the scope of this 
project- What this paper tried to do wa^ to emphasize a fundamental poinr? 
There is going to be a major decline in the availability of labor over 
the cominn decade; thus, future increases in productivity will be mucn 
more dependent upon increases in capital investment, whether that investment 
be in capital equipment or in labor training. That point, we think/ remains 
true. 



Thi. PUBLIC SESCTOR AND EDUCATION 



i 



The government will continue to play a critical role in determin'.ng 
funding levels of education. At the same time, the ability of the governmi^nt 
to provide funding can change radically. A war or serious crisis in the 
Middle East could greatly expand .the government's role in society: public 
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spending would rise, the draft would be reinstituted, and the allocation 
of scarce materials would be i.ationed. Yet the resources available for 
education may be reduced *by pressure for expenditure in defense-related 
areas. 

Also, any increase in government expenditure is likely to have conse- 
quences for the taxpayer. Increases in government revenues might entail 
greater burden ofi the middle class because of the graduated income tax. 
But it is this very squeeze on the middle-income taxpayer which is producing 
the taxpayer's revolt. The success of the taxpayer's revolt and the conse- 
quent fall in resources available to the government for many categories 
*of non-deferse spending is obviously the most troublesome element involving 
the public seccor. 

The restiictions on financial resources come at a* time when other 
expenditure burdens will be growing for state and local governments. Over 
the next decade, fcr example, the as yet unfunded obligations pf the govern- 
ment retirement system will be taking larger shared of budgets. In addition 
the infrastructure built up over the last 40 years (roads, transport systems 
wat.er and se. : lines, etc.) will need massive funds for refurbishing. 
Such drains on state and local budgets, along with the taxpayer revolt, 
may mear. critical shortfalls in revenues for the education 5ysteii\ as a 
whole. 

One major option to maintain the flow of funds to education is to 
have the privat*: sector Bick up a greater shai^e of the costs. This could 
mean business sponsoring course work undertaken by employees at educational 
institutions or businesses conducting more formal training of their own. 
Also, individuals may pay more in tuition and fees. But such a choice 
can have serious consequences: it turns more. of the decisions as to the 
type of education and who gets it over to businesses, who usually have 
a vested interest in the benefits of that education. People who need educa- 
tion the most may not get it. The increase in business training could 
weaken public educational institutions. And all thi^ would be done with 
an implicit government subsidy since training and educational expenses 
are all tax-deductible for businesses. 
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EDUCATION FOR SPECIAL GROUPS 

The educational opportunities open to the older working woman — or 
at least her ability to take advantage of these opportunities— may be greatli 
exaggerated. There seem to be three main limitations: the vast majority 
of jobs that women traditionally hold are clerical and require little add' 
* tional education; very often the working woman has household or child-car 
responsibilities that limit the time available ^ for education; and the income 
earned is seldom discretionary and available for educational expenses. 
A possibility for dealing with some of these problems would be a major 
expansion in the availability of day-care facilities. 

\ A group that will be increasing itg /social participation over the 
next decade is the handicapped. The combination of economic necessity 
and improvements in medical science and ; technology will allow increasing 
numbers of handicapped persons access to education and to jobs. 

EDUCATIONAL POLICY 

The most critical problem may be the adaptability of educational policy- 
makers. A lot of information is available on demographic, economic, and 
governmental changes' and their consequences. But the people in effective 
.control of budget^ and curriculum have to be able to adapt to these changes. 
For example^ how effective wilj. state legislators be in starting preparations 
now for the needs of the Idte 1980s? Or how effective will administrators 
at postsecondary schools be in adapting a curriculum from its present orienta- 
tion to 18- to 22-year-old full-time students to a new one focusing on 
over-30-year-olds in part-time programs? 

Finally, the point was made that even the^ evident problems of the 
future — the smaller number of students, the need to adjust to ne^ groups, 
etc. — create opportunities for vocational educatioi.. This was. best summarized 
by the remark: "If you don't have to worry about expansion of the product, 
you can pay more alttention to the quality." 
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APPENDIX C 
The NIE vocational Education Study 
A Progress Report 
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In reporting on the progress of the Congressionally-mandated study 
of vocational education which the National Institute of Education is 
conducting, I propose to touch also on some of the conditions which affect 
the carrying out of a policy inquiry in a Federal setting. Note the' 
words "policy 'inquiry," ^for that is the most telling way to describe the. 
Study, even though ' el ements of what is conventionally thought of as pro- 
gram evaluation are embedded in it. Its primary focus is the purposes, 
structure, and substance of Federal vocational education and related 
policies and'their consequences for a public school vocational education 
enterprise which is decentralized and highly diversified. 

For those unfamiliar with the Study, the obvious starting poi^nt^is' 
' Title V, Section 523(b) of the Education Amehdijients of 1976 (P.L. 94-482). 
This part of the Act charges the National Institute of Education with 
undertaking "a thorough evaluation and study of vocational education 
programs conducted under the Vocational ^Education Act of 1963, and other 
related programs conducted under the Comprehensive Emplqyment and Training' 
Act of 19Z^3 and by the State Post-Secondary Commissions authorized by the^ 
Education Amendments, of 1972." The 1976 Act mandating the Study also directs 
that it "shall include- 

(A) a study of the distribution of vocational education lundsin terms 
of services, occupations, target populations, enrollments^, and 
educational and governmental levels and what such distri/bution 
should be in order to meet the greatest human resource needs for • 
the next 10 y^ars; -- 

(B) an examination of how to achieve compliance with, and enforcement 
' of, the provisions of applicable laws, of the United States; 

(C) an analysis of the means of assessing program quality and effec- 
tiveness; . . . and 

(F) a review and' evaluation of the effectiveness of programs *unded 
under subpart 5 of part A of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 
[which contains the Consumer and Homemaking Education provisions 
of the law] "• ^gg IQq - ^ 



The legislation, moreover, states that "findings and recommendations" are 
to be part of the Study, "including recommendations for changes in" the 

pertinent' legislation "or for new legislation . . . 

• I- • 

In addition, the mandate granted the Institute a hunting license, so 
to speak, in authorizing it to seek to secure from the Commissioner of 
Educatii|n,and the Secretary of Labor funds for conducting up to three 
"experimental programs" relevant to the three lines on inquiry into the 
distribution of funds, compliance, and the means for assessing vocational 
education programs. On this last item, I will have nothing to report by 

wayof "progress," for no significant experimental programs that would also \ 

'J 

serve to produce empirical findings of valUe within the time-frame of the 
study could be invented. This hunting litense, in short, did not serve to 

capture additional,' external funds. As will be seen, additional support for 

i . 

the Study, above that provided by the Congress, has come from other sources. 

Preparatory work on the Study was ^eVl under wa Y/>y the spring of 1977. 

f 

By early fall of that year, the bases had been established for developing a 
.plan for the Studj|^, which under the 1eg.islation was to be submitted to the 
Congress for review and approval by the close of 1977. These included (1) 
the appointment o1^ a majority of the members of the professional staff; (2) 
the establishment !of a consultant group and of technical committees; (3) the 
creation of a Liaijson Committee, consisting of representatives of nongovern- 
mental organizatiojns and associations in the field of vrcational education; 



(4) site visits to 

\ ■ 

1 . There arje 



(Project Assistant 
Rosenfe^i (SjSnior 



from the Bureau of 
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vocational . education institutions; and (5) the development 

■ , _ j 

currently seven professional members of the Vocational / 
Education Study sjtkff, in addition to the author. They are Gerry Hendrickson 



Director), Allan Rosenba'^m (Senior Associate), Stuart/A. 
\ssociate), Louise P. Corrfian (Associate), Robert C. Harris 



(Associate), Rodney W. Riffel (Associate), and RicharcJ E. Carlson, (oh (ietail 
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Occupational and Adult Education). / 



of a network of relationships with key individuals in Federal and State 
iigencies and private voluntary associations willing to assist on the Study. 
The last continues to be of crucial importance to a Study which is, first, 

voluntary and, second, must be cognizant of and use reports on research and ^ 

/ 

date collection conducted under other auspices. / 

One other step taken to assist with the shaping of the Study plan 
deserves special mention because of the subsequent mislinderstandings^to 
which it led. This was the commissioning of planning papers designed to 
elicit, first, a variety of viewpoints on vocational education policy, 
practices, problems, and lineis of inquiry and, second, on Consumer and 
Homemaking Education (C&HE) programs. A selected number of these papers, 
all oj" Which were completed in 1977 , were published in two volumes by the 
U.S. (Soyernment Printing Office in April 1979, on the ground that they would 
be of interest and utility to the field. The volumes are The Planning .Papers 
for the Vocational Education Study and The Planning Papers on Consumer and 
Homemaking Education Programs . 

Quotations from several of the papers in the first volume, expressing , 
negative judgments on the effectiveness, success, and functions of public 
school vocational education, have been represented in newspapers and elsewhere 
as results or findings of the NIE study. They are noL. Both volumes explicitly 
state that the opinions expressed by the authors of the commissioned papers "do 
not necessarily reflect the position or policy" of the Study staff, the Insti^ 
tute, or , the. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. There has been a 
report (i only one of the extramural studies conducted under contract with NIE, 
as will.^ be seen, and that does not deal, with questions concerning the success or 

effectiveness of vocational education pi*ograms. 

I ■ ■ ■■ i 
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The legislation mandating the Study calls for a final report on the results 
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of the Study to the President and the Congress no later than September 30, 
1981, and an interim report a year earlier. It is worth emphasizing that 
the law states that both reports "shall not be submitted to any review 
outside the Institute before their transmittal to the Congress 

A" Plan for the Study of Vocational Education was submitted to 
Congress on December 30, 1977, and work on its implementation and wide 
dissemination began as soon as it appeared to have secured the required 
approval. The strategy of inquiry delineated in the plan was shaped by a 
number of considerations. One was the compelling necessity to give primary 
emphasis to the four major substudy areas specified in the charge to the NI^ 
(1) Distribution of Vocational Education Funds, (2) Compliance with th^ 
Applicable Laws of the United States, (3) Means of Assessing Proor^i Quality 
and Effectiveness, and (4) Review and Evaluation of Consumery^d Homemaking 
Education (C&HE) Programs. Under each of these areas th^/Plan visualized the 
the conduct of a set of -interrel ated projects. 



A second consideration was the recocyfvi tion' that other lines of inquiry 
would also have to be- pursued if the s/udy was to be responsive not only to 
policy concerns and interests voiced an the Hill and elsewhere but also if 
the public school vocational educatiori enterprise was to be^properly placed 
within a larger setting. Thus, the Pla^n commits the Study, for example, to 
producing a "fact-book" on that enterprise that would serve to illuminate 
. the Federal role in it and also to^findingiout what changes in its key 
features are attributable to the Education Amendments of 1976. 



A third, and powerful, consideration shapingv the research strategy appears 
in the constraints imposed by the resources of timd, personnel and money. The 
reporting dead-lines for the Study set by law calle^for the results of the 
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study to be available foT the reauthorization of the. 1976 vocational • educa- 
tion amendments: ih'i Study was conceived, as the Plan states, so as to 
"contribute findings of fact, policy relevant analyses, judgments, and in- 
sights" useful in formulating future legislation. Results that missed the 
time target would have slight, if any, utility for legislative purposes, evea 
if they were the products of superbly designed and conducted research. It ' 
was clear that miscalculations in the time requirements for any of the major ' 
substudies and projects' would greviously penalize the Study as a whole. 

The constraints on personnel , the product'of the personnel ceilings 
operatin n turn for the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, the 
National Institute of Education, and the Vocational Education Study project, 
together with the requ red processes for recruiting ^nd selecting staff, meant 
that the bulk of the inc, iry would have to be conducted through extramuval 
contract r^esearch. This", turn, had significant implications for^the design 
'characteristics and timing requirements' of each of the substudies and projects 
outlined in the Plan.^ Could a larger professional and'support staff have been 
appointed, and.appointed expeditiously, it would have been possible to conduct 
more of the research intramur;.g,l"ly. This would have led to reductions in dollar 
and tim^ expenditures on research products and 'logistical activities,' as well 
as in communication failures, which are endemic in research conducted through 
contract arrangements. 

•The 'financial resources provided for the Study also established constraints 
which strongly influenced, together with substantive considerations-, decisions 



2 Subsequent problems ^nd delays with personnel recruitment and appoint- 
ment were linked to- the reorganization of the National Institute of Education 
in 1978 It remains to be seen whether staff resources for the Study are 
adversly affected by- the organization of the new Departmerrt of Education. 
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on research strategy. The^financial ^resources were, for example, clearly 
insufficient to permit national survey's or. experimental programs to be 
undertaken. This, in turn, helps explain the>eTative1y heavy reliance 
placed in the Plan on case studies and the analyses of existing data and 
information sources. Similarly, subsequent decisions on proposed research 
contracts and brt scopes of'work in awards made were in some Cases influenced 
far less by technical considerations than by resource/ constraints . 

The Education Amendments of 197"5 [Section 523(b)(3)] provide that up 
to $1,000,000 a year, for "each of the fiscaV years- ending prior to October 1, 
1979," of the monies appropriated for Sections' 102 and 103 of the Vocational 
Education Act be made available to th^ .nstitute for the conduct of the Study. 
The law also states that 10 percent of those funds are to be allocated to the 
Studies of Consumer and Homemaking Education. Expenditures for internal 
salaries and expendi^tures, far extramural research, and for Institute indirect 
costs for housing the Study and providing support services are all met out of 
these monies. One consequence of the scale of funding has been a search for 
* additional resources in the form of dollars or services. Modest success in the 
' search has made possible the expansion of some dimensions of the Study. Contri- 
butions in the form of funds have been made by the Institute itself, the Bureau^ 

* "4 

Of Occupational and Adult Education (BOAE) of the U.S. Office cf Education, the 
National Advisory Council on Vocational Education (NACVE)," and the National 
Center for Research in Vocational Education (NCRVE). Other sources of support 
for additional research and the generation of new data are still being explored. 
Contributions to the Study in the form of services have been both numerous and 
varied ranging in form from the identification and provision of published 
materials to the conduct of a survey. 

A fourth consideration shaping'the strategy of inquiry were two assumptions 



.One was to the effect that existing quantitative data banks and other infor- 
mation sources could, With full knowledge of their strengths and weaknesses, 
be more effectively. exploited for policy inquiry than they had been hitherto. 
The s^c-ond was that the other information-generating requirements of the - 

^Education Amendments of 1976 would produce documentary materials and data 
worth mirting for the Study, Among the latteV. of course, ^e the new Voca- 
tional Education Data System (VEDS). the. State planning documents, the accoun- 
tability reports, the State and Federal program evaluations, and the annual , 
evaluative repoVts of the. State advisory councils on vocational- education (SACVEs) 

A fifth consideration was the assumption that weaknesses, or errors of 
judgment in particulars of the Plan could be subsequently corrected or com- 
pensated .fc without jeopardy to the basic strategy of inquiry. ' It was taken 
for granted '".hat as work on the Study progressed the staff would develop a 
fuller appreciation of the problems- of research design, the feasibility of 
individual projects, the need to pursue additional lines of inquiry, and of 
policy issues which could lead to departures from the original Plan. Examples 
of such departures are found in the modifications made in the scale and timing 
of projects and in the allocation of resources. Thus, the project to investi- . 
gate the effects on learners, of participating in vocational educati«ti programs 
was initiated earlier and with mor'e resources than had been. original ly plannec}. 
Developments on the^valuation front dictated the^postponement of a scheduled 
1978 conference on evaluation to 1980. The research efforts on such issues as 
"special needs populations," rtTA-Vocational- Education coordination, and the 
• legal framework for vocational education were Substantially increased above 
their original scale." This has also occurred with the substudy on vocational 
education in rural and sparsely settled areas. Investigation also led to • 
decisions to reduce the scale of resources initially allocated to projects. 
This was the case' with the project designed to develop a prototype model for 



simulating, the effects of changes in vocational education funding, when ft 
was learned that it could not be pursued effectively with the rgsources 
available. rExamples of new projects not originally contemplated are inquiries- 
into vocational education programs for the incarcerated and into the basic 
skills of vocatio^nal education students. 

A sixth consideration influencing the conception of the ^'.he 
reasonable assumption that Federal educational and other legisic oted 
both before and after 1 976 would lead to research projects on topic lane. 
to the central theme of the NIE Study, but conducted under other auspic^o, the 
results of which Would be availabl.e in time to be drawn upon in prep ing the 
Institute's final report. This meant that the concentration of eff in the 
NIE Study upoQ a relatively small number of policy and. program issues would 
probably be redressed by the availability of research projects pursued elsewhere. 
The resulting continuing staff effort to identify and monitor promising related 

research projects indicates that the assumption was a safe one to have made. 

i 

The Study novy stands at the end of the second year of implementing the 
Plan, which, as. I have said, was transmitted tc the Congress on December 30, 
1977. I turn now to^sketch sal ient Aspects of the way in which it has been 
implemented. As will be seen, more than three-fifths, of the resources fo> the 
Study ^are allocated to extramural research activities conducted through contracts 
with academic and^ nonacademic organizations. The remainder are used to meet 
intramura-1 administrative and research costs. Six contracts, all awarded through 
the Request for Proposal process, are now in effect.' The first of them was 
awarded in September 1978, about seven months after work on preparing the RFP 
jbegan, and the most recent at the close of 4june 1979. The funding levels of 
these contracts, which vai^y in duration, range from a low of $121-, 000 to a high 



of $762,000. 



A seventh, small contract award in the amount of less than $44,000, 
was 'made in April -1 979 through ^aA add-on to a then existing Office of 
Education contract with CRC Education and Human Development, Inc. The" 
contractor was charged with reporting on the ability of the States to 
respond to the evaluation requirements of the 1 976..1egislation, found in 
.Section 112(b)(1), and the problems they were encountering in implementing f 
them. This contract was designed to ;Contri bute to the task of analyzing 
"the means of assessing program quality and eff§;ctiveness" by establishing 
a base for determining changes in the capabilities of the States to carry 
out^the evaluation provisions of the legislation tjiat will have occurred by 
1981. Work on the contract was completed in July 1 979. 



It is likely that no^ other signifi'cant contracts y/iH be -let for 
the Study unless additional funds are ftiade available by other agencies. The 
six now in effect, each of which is more. fully described below,. are: 

( 1 ) Distribution of Federal, State, and -Local Vocational Educatijcj'n 
Funds , awarded September 1 978 to the Univei^sity of California at 
Berkeley, School of ' Education , for a 36-month study, at a.cost of 

- $762,000, inclu^diag some $70,000 transferred to .the NIE from the 
Bureau- of Occupational and Adult Education", U.S. Office of Education. 

(2) State and Local Compliance and Evaluation Practices , awarded 
Septifmber 1 978 to Abt Associates, Inc. Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
for a 36-month effort, combining the compliance and evaluation 
studies, at a, cost of $611 ,000. 

( 3J Responsiveness of the Consumer and Homemaking Education -System at the 
State and Local Levels , awarded September 1978 to CRC Education and 
Human Development, Inc., Belmont, Massachusetts, for a 21-month study, 
at a cost.of $275,000. . - 

(4) Meeting the ^Special Needs of. Special Groups , awarded February 1979 
A.L. Nellum and Associates, Inc., Washington, D.C., for a 21-month 
study, at a cost of $121,000.- 

• (5) The Effects of Participating in Vocational Education Programs , 

awarded June 1979 to the Huron "Institute., 'Cambridge , Massachusetts, 

for an 18-month study, at a cost of almost $130^000, including 
resources contributed by NACVE and NCRVE. 



(6) Analysis of the Federal Legal and Regulatory Framework for 
Implementatton of Vocational Education Legislation ^ awarded 
^ June 1979 to^the Lawyers' |^mmittee for Civil Rights under Law, 
Washington, D.C., for a 28-month study ,-fi^ati a cost of $217,000, 
. . ^. V including $70,000 contributed by the NIE'. 

Nine projects are. being conducted intramurally by the 5tudy staff, 

some with the assistance of consultants.' They are on the following subjects: 

(1) the Effectiveness of Consumer and Homemaking Education, Programs ; (E) Voca- 

^ ' ■ / 

tional Education Programs for the Incarcerated; (3) Vocational Education in 

.Sparsely Settled Areas; (4) Coordination of CETA and Vocational Education Pro- 
grams; (5) Compliance in Selected Federal Grant-in-Aid Progra7T\s; (6j Basic 
STcills of Vocational Education Students; (7) Programs of the Post-Secondary ^ 
Commissions; (8) -Evaluation Issues and Practices in Vocational Edui^ation; and 
(9) Collaborative -Arrangements Relating to Vocational Education for the Handi- 
capped. . ^ / • 

The extramural and intramural studies will provide, toget^ier with the 
results of the research and data collection efforts being conducted under 
other auspices, information, findings, and analyses, that will be d^^awn upon 
in developing the substance olT the Institute's interim and final reports. 
The findings and recommendations of the Study, in short, will be the product 
of a effort devoted to the intergration and synthesis of a large number of 
separate studies and reports, some of which will be autonomous in the sense, 
that they will not have been specifical ly designed to contribute. to the NIE 
Study. ' - . * . 

The separate NfE substudies, both extra- and intramural, while appearing 
to J)e freestanding, should, however, be viewed as being, in greater or smaller 
measure, by intention interrelated,* complementary., or buttressing: Almost all 
of them will throw some light on the ways .and extent to which the 1 976 legis- 
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lation will have effected changes in the nation's public school vo^cational 
education enterprise. They will testify, so to speak,- on the systemic conse-' 
quences of Federal policy. Most of the studies^ moreover, will throw li.ght 
on the' impleinentation of .policy and on the relationship between policy goals 
and program instrumentalities- The theme of equity--that is to say, of equality 
of opportunity and access to vocational education programs for ha^dicappecT, dis- 
advantaged, women, and ;itill other categories of studerTts--cuts across all the 
component par.ts of the StiAy. Obvious exiamples of interrelated character of the 
extramural stud-ies appear in the fact, that the Digtriliution of Funds investiga- 
tion will provide information on issues of compliance as will the substudies 
on Special Needs and on the Analysis of the Federal Legal and Regulatory Frame- 
work. The Special Needs study shbult^ illuminate the manner in which vocational 
education and other funds are being deployed to benefit target. populations. It 
should be apparent by now that, although there will be reports on the component 
parts of the NIE Study, the 4^inal report to^the Congress and the President will 
not consist merely in a compil ation' of a. set of substudies. ■ 

It has already been suggested that the design for" the Study calls for 
coverage and analyses on. a -national scale through the use of existing data and 
information sources and for frjsjj/data and information to be collected 
primar.ily through fteld work in selected localities. As will be seen, five , 
States are common to four of the six extramural substudies in which field 
work is being conducted--thaV is, to aT^ except the Legal Framework and Effects 
substudies. This should- provide the basis for an understanding in depth of 
the vocational education system in California, Florida,. Illinois, New York, and 
Texas. These states, referred to by the Study staff as the "core" states, were 
selected on t-he basis of geographic, population, educational', economic, and 
Other criteria. ^Another six states are common to ttie Funds Distribution and 
Compliance and Evaluation Practices substudies--name1y, Alabama, Colorado. New 
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Hampshire,! North Carolirw, Pennsylvania, and Oklahoma. ""Work will be 
conducted in a total of 29 states during the "course of the Study. 

The instruments for data collection and the" conduct 6f field work have 
been , prepared ^for all studies requiring thfem'except one, -the Special Needs., 
study. The instriJirfent for that field effort is scheduled to be completed 
jn January. 1980. Clearance by the Federal Education Data Acquisition 
Council (FEDAC) has been secured for their use for the substudies on State 
and Local Compliance and Evaluation Practices, the Responsiveness of the 
C&HE System at the State and Local Level , and for the pretest of the survey 
insti=^ument for the Distribution of Funds substudy. " Fi^ld work is currently 
under way on the first two, and the pretest of the survey instrument for the ■ 
third has indicated the need of major revision. The work schedules call for ^ 
most of the field work and data collection efforts to be completed by the\ * 
Summer. -of 1980. , ^- 

It wifl be seen from the description that follows of the principal 
features of the substudies being conducted extramurally that there-are 
differences among them in purpose, methodology, complexity, and status of worTc. 

The. Distribution of Federal, State , and Local Vocational Education Funds 

^ : 

substudy is headed by Charles E. Benson, Principal Investigator, and 
E. Gareth Hoachlander, Project Director, both at the School of Education of ' 
the University of California at Berkeley. It has three major components: (a) 
to examine and evaluate existing national data bases; (b) to analyze the 
funding policies and practices, both In their design and against their reported 
distributions of funds to^LEAs, in 1^ states; and '(c),to examine the distribu- 
tion and utilizatian of vocational education funds from' Federal, State, and 
, local sources in terms of services, occupations, enrollments, and target 
populations. 
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The first involves analyses of the three major vocational education 

Tlata sets— Project Baseline, Systetp 437 (recently, renamed 406A), and OE/ 

BOAE— in terms of stabil ity l^er time and comparability. A report is 

sc-heduled to be ftiade early in 1980. Preliminary findings indiAte that 

■ > • • • . ' 

the. State data show great instability from- year' to year and' that the hoper , 

of establishing reliable information that would enable one to show changes 
since 1976 may be frustrated. ^ / . 

The second task coosists of analyses,' first^ of funding formulae as 
described in existing State documentary materials and, second, of the 
actual flow of -funds to LEAs in 15 States. The first analysis.Js scheduled. ^ 
to be completed in February 1980 and the second by June 1980.. The 15 states, 
are Alabama, California, Colorado, Florida, Illinois, Minnesota, New Hampshire, 
New York, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota ,^ Texas , Utah, 
and Washington.,. = 

The third component was designedto collect hitherto unavailable district 
and school level data essential for an adequate description of' vocational educa 
tion expenditures in relation, as has been said, to servioes, occupaticns, 
enrollments, target populations, and levels of education. Orginally, data were 
to be gathered through a s'ury.ey of 1 ,600 secondary and postsecondary institu- ' 
tions in ten States. Unfortunately, as has been noted, it was found that 
survey .in its or.gihal form could not be used. Protests against still another _ 
survey instrument, given ;the burdens of responding to the requirements of VEDS 
and the sdiool survey being conducted by the Office df Civil Rights, and the' 
unavailability of some of the data elements desired coiripel changes to be made 
in the survey design and conduct. I" These, it i", planned, will be made final _ 
in time for the modified collection effort to be under way in February and 
March of 1980. A report on this part of the-'substudy is, scheduled to be sub- 
mitted in January ,1981 and a final report on the substudy as a whole is to be 



made in April 1981 . 

The State and Local Compliance and Evaluatidn Practices substudy being 
conducted by Abt Associ^^es, Inc.,-.wilh Vernon Lee Beuke as Proqect Director 
*and Carol Lukas as Deputy Project Director, inquires into State and local 
behavior in 15 States with respect to compliance with the spirit and letter 
of Federal legisj^ation and its evaluation requirements. It, too, has 
several facets. It examines processes through which States LEAs seek 
^o^comply with the Education Arnendments of-1976. ^ It seeks to determine the 
effects of Federal vocational education policy and practices upon State and 
local vocational education activity, particularly with respect to Quality 
of access to vocational education by the disadvantaged, handicapped ;^ women, 
persons with limited English proficiency. It also seeks to learn about tht 
/ ways in which State and local - conditions affect the implementation of Federal 
vocational educa'tion ^olicy^and about the qieans of achieving compliance with 
Federal, legislative mandates. A key .purpose of the substudy is to examine 
the^means- for evaluating program quality and effectiveness and their conse- 
quences far^iprogram management and improvement. This requires appraisal 'of 

• the criteria used in evaluations, including those specified in legislation, 
and of how the several Federal requirements for evaluation interact. 

Field work at both State and local levels is to be>conducted for this 

* substudy in ten states: Alabama, California, Florida-, ,111 inois, Indian^, 
New Hajnpshire, New Mexico, New York, Texas, and Wisconsin. In another five 
states— Colorado, Kentucky, Oklahoma, Oregon, and Pennsyl vania--the field 
work will be conducted only at the State level. From interviews, with a 
variety' of respbhdents and other material s, case studies of the 15 states 
wtll be developed and presented in a ' final * report due in December 1980. 
Included in that report will be analyses of the State Plans, accountability^ 

reports, and SACVE reports of all states. 
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Field work began with the short "ambassadorial visits" to each of the 
15 States during the summer of 1979, in order to familiarize State officials 
with the nature of the project and to initiate the process of data collection^ 
Field wdrk is now under way and is scheduled to be completed by March of 1980. 

The substudy on the Responsiveness of the Consumer and ho memakinq Educa- 
tion System at State' and Local Levels is being conducted by CR^J^^Edu^ation and 
Human Development, Inc. with Frances Jones as Principal Investigator and 
Judith Siegel as Project Director. Its purpose is to examine the responsive- 
ness of the Consumer and Homemaking Education system of programs, activities, 

■ 

and services (Federal, State, and local), to the intent of Subpart 5, Section 
150, of P.L. 94-482. It seeks to determine whether those responsible at 
Federal, State, and local levels for implementing C&HE are realizing the 
objectives of the law with respect to the categories of-people who are to be 
served., the relationship of the instructional programs offer^d^ to national , 
regional, and local needs, as specified in the legislation, and the consequences 
that the legislation may have for C&HE programs which are not directly federal- 
ly funded.* Affinal r,eport or the substudy is scheduled to be submitted by 

May 1981. - . 

' f . ' ' . 

The research fjlan calls for the collection of information on vocationally 

approved ^&HE programs in ten states between November 1979 and May 1980. These 

states include the five "core" states and Georgia, Idcho, Maine, Nebraska, and 

West Virginia. The local sites in wh.ich field work wiT be conducted in these 

states have for the most part already been selected and will ^provide information 

on approximately 1 00 school s .and institutions. A pilot study conducted in 1978 

in two states, Connecticut. and Vermont, helped in developing and testing methods 

for collecting data. • 

■ A prel iminary profile of 'C&HE program in each State, emphasizing expendi- 
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To secure a fuller understanding of technical issues associated with the 
problems of special needs groups, their. , needs , and Federal policy issues, the 
contractors and the Study staff, jointly convened a series of small study 
group meetings on each of the special needs populations during the summer of 
1979. These were- attended 6y representatives from public interest and advocacy 
groups and Federal agencies. The final report on the substudy is due in 
November 1980. " 

The substudy on The Effects of Participating in Voc ational Education 
Programs is being conducted by the Huron Institute, with Walt Haney and 
Elinor Woods as Co-Directors. The design for this study was shaped in part 
by a conference on that subject held in June 1978. The study has two parts, 
both of which attempt to determine both shorter- and longer-term economic and 

noneconomic effects on learners, that may be attributed %p participating in 

■ •? ■»' 

secondary and post-secondary vocational education programs. Economic effects 
include employment and unemployment experience, wage rates, earnings, and 
occupational mobility. Noneconomic consequences include further education, job 
satisfaction, and the acquisition of work related values. 

One part examines those studies reported since 1968 which did not use 
either national longitudinal surveys or short-term job placement data to assess 
the effects on learners of vocational education programs. Such studies-which 
may center on State or LEA programs, on institutions, or particular occupational 
programs-that seek to determine economic, educational, and social outcomes are 
being examined under a subcontract with the Huron Institute by the National 
Center for Research in Vocational Education at Ohio State University. A litera- 
ture search has identified about 600 studies for appraisal in the light of ■ 
methodological soundness and other criteria for inclusion. How many studies, 
will finally be found to contain firm and reliable information on the effects 
on learners remains to be seen. ^^'^ 
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The second and larger part of the substudy fooises on existing research 
on effects based on national longitudinal survey dita and on the reanalyses of 
such datai Distinguishing among vocational education learners and also between 
them and nonvocational education learners are key probelms, if the effects 
attributable to participating in vocational education are to be reliably 
determined. This part of the substudy', therefore, undertakH^ careful examina- 
tion of the major longitudinal surveys (e.g.. National Longitudinal Surveys of 
.Labor Market Experience, Project Talent, National Longitudinal Study af the High 
School Class of 1972, and Youth in Transition) to see if and how vocational 
education students can be identified with reasonable confidence. In addition, 
- consideration will be given to the possibility of creating a synthetic cohort 
of vocational education students from multiple files. 

Common to both parts is the development of a set of propositions concern- 
ing the assertions that have been made about the effects of vocational education 
that emerge from a study of the legislative history of Federal policy. A report 
which will seek to synthesize the findings of both parts of the sul)s4;udy is., 
scheduled to be completed in January 1981. * . 

' The Analysis of Federal Legal and Regulatory Framework for Impl mentation 

of Vocational Education Legislation is the most recent contract awarded, for the 

conduct of a substudy. The work is being performed by the Lawyers' Committee 

for Civil Rights under Law, with Robert Silverstein and David Long chiefly 

respon$ibl-e_fQr dire cting the res earch and Craig McLaurin the Project Monitor; 

Fi/ial reports are scheduled to be submitted in May and June 1981.^ The substudy^ 

Ti 

seeks to analyze the legal and regulatory framework for Federal vocational 
education policy and. the capacity of the Federal government to implement that 
poli^'cy. One major component of the framework is Public Law 94-482 and the 
consequent regulations subsequently issued. Other components include the 
relevant provisions of , Civil Rights legislation (in particular. Title VI of the 
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Civil Rights Act of Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1962, 

Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973, the General Education Pro- 
visions Act, and the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act of 1973-, as 
amended, and selected aspects of education legislation adopted in 1978 and 
1979. ■ 

The substudy has two major parts, "he first involves (1) an assessment 
for consistency, clarity, and cpmpreKens i veness of the Vocational Education 
.Act as amended (and the relevant regulations); (2) an inquiry into the degree 
of congruence between Federal and State interpretations of relevant laws and ^ 
regulations; and (3) an examination of the incentives and sanctions in the 
Federal legislation. Emphasis is given to legislative provisions and regula- - 
tions dealing with the allocation of ^s, equality of access to vocational . 
education for all students, State and local planning and evaluation activities, 
and the organization and administration of State and local vocational education 
programs. Field work in four States—California, Indiana, North Carolina, and 
Pennsyl vania-'Will be conducted in this part of the substudy. 

The second part centers on the Federal capacity for .implementing vocational 
education policy. .Attention is paid to the manner in^which various Federal 
agencies invol ved-BOA^, DHEW's Office of Civil Rights, DHEW s .Audit Agency, 
and the Office of Planning, Budget and Evaluation within the Office of Education 
—relate to the states and to each otPler. How and with what degree of clarity 
they communicate with one another and the modes and effectiveness of coordina- 
tion among them are additional questions to which answers are sought. 

X 

This progress report on the NIE Study might be held to be deficient if 
it failed to indicate, however briefly, the attention being given by the staff 
•to certain developments that lie ahead. On the research front there is, first, 
a decision to be made on the means- tor conducting three future oriented inquiriei 
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one is "projecting the greatest human resource needs for the next ten years," 
a second is prelecting the skills, knowledge, and abilities likely to be 
needed by consumers and homemakers in the future; and a third is the conditions, 
circumstances, and climate relevant to the substance and structure of Federal 
vocational education policy and programs a decade or more in the future. The 
second item on the research front is the prospect of securing support for 
conducting two additional efforts. One would be a large-scale survey of C£TA- . 
vocational education coordination, and the second a national survey, using the 
Current Population Survey sample of 80,000 households (and, therefore, covering 
all age groups), to determine participation in all forms of vocational educa- 
tion and training programs ^ The third is the planning phase of work on a "fact- 
book" on the vocational education enterprise. 

On what may be loouely described a.s the policy front, the following 
developments, with greater or lesser implications for the Study's co.nduct and 
conclusions, will also claim;Staff attention. First, there are the changes 
virtually certain to occur in CETA 1 egislation' in 1980, with the high likelihood 
of concurrent changes that year or the next in educational legislation, focussed 
on problems of youth unemployment. Associated with this is the probability of 
amendments to existing vocational education legislation. Second is the recent 
decision to hold hearings on vocational education legislation, perhaps as early 
as May 1980. Third are the effects flowing from recent and current efforts, of 
BOAE to clarify policy and to change implementation procedures. Fourth are the 
longer-run consequences for Federal vocational education policy of the creation 
and administration of tHe new Department of Education. 

Those who have not read the Department of Education Organization Act with 

' ■ s ' 

care may be surprised to learnvthat Section 214, which establishes a Federal 

Interagency Committee on Education, also directs that Committee to "conduct a 

study concerning the progress, effectiveness, and. accompl ishments of Federal , 
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vocational education and training programs, ^nd the need for improved', 
coordination between all federally funded vocational education and training 
programs." That report is to be submitted "to the Secretary and the Congress 
within the two years of the date of enactment of . . . [the] Act"--that is to 

say, by September 1 981 . 

^ ■ . " 'A 

That, it strikes me,' brings one back full circle to the mandate given to 

the NIE by the 1 976' legislation and suggests a natural place to write "full 
stop." 
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For Discussion Only 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

' AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
LEGISXiATIVE STUDY TEAMS 



For the past year Study Teams of the American Vocational 
Association have been examining policy alternatives to develojp 
recommendations which the Association will attempt to have incor- 
porated in the vocational education amendments of 1981. 

_At the 1979 convention, the recommendations of these Study 
Teams were presented to members of the AVA for their comments and 
reactions. These reactions were solicited at a series .of - nine 
sessions held on. Decerrlber 1, 1979. The attached nine sets of 
recommendations were for discussion purpo^s only end do not 
represent the official policy or position of the American 
Vocational Association. | 

i . 
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AVA Theme Siession - LEGISLATION • * 

Saturday December 1, 1979 Chairperson ' Melvin L. Barlow 

Hosts: LaVera Morrett, Susan Willis 

TOPIC I Basis for Federal Investment in Vocational Education 



Presenter: ' Gordon I Swan son 

Please respond to the following survey regarding information 
presented by the Basis for Federal Investment in Vocational 
Education Legislative Study Team. If you disagree with ^an 
issue/recomm.endatibn p*lease comment as to why/ Responses 
should refer only to this te,:.^'s presentation, and answers 
must be completed by the close of the team's allocated time. 
Please" submit your * completed survey to one of the Hosts. 

Issue #1:^ Should the purpose of . the federal vocational le.gislay 
tion be to "assist" states as^jrin current legislation' or should it 
be to "cooperate" with states? 

Recommendation #1 : The purpose should bfe to dooperate. Accom- 
panied by a genuine spirit of cooperation, such as change in 
language could initiate important reforms in vocational education. 

Issue #2 : Should federal law encourage states to accept their 
constitutional jresponsibilit^-es to vocational education through 
state legislative authorizations . and appropriations?; 
Recommendation #2 : Federal law should encourage state legislative 
action for accepting state level consitutional obligations Tnclu- 
ding the necessary cooperating functions which involve the 
federal level. < . 

Issue #3: ^ Should federal action include ' strong support for func- 
tiong which state and local jurisdictions lack capability or 
ignored, delayed or carried out unwillingly? 

Recommendation #3 : The. federal role should include- support of 
such functions and include;' research , leadership development and 
the strengthening of quality. Such responsibility should not be 
organized solely to administer internal stimuli described as 
"program improvement"; it should be organized to include externa"! 
stimuli for Initiating program . reforms * 

Iq^ue #4 : ' In using the basic human resource generating institu- 
tibns (school , families , communities , etc . ) for implementing 
federal education and training priorities, should federal require- 
ments enhance, erode or ignore the effects ..on such institutions? 
Recommendation #4 : - Federally legislated requirements should 
enhance/ or at least not diminish,, the capacity of such institu- , 
tibns. ' 



TOPIC "I Basis for Federal Investment in Vocational Education, 



cpntinued 



Issue #5 : Should the federal goveimment (or the federal and 
state governments working coopertively ) .guarantee every citJLzen 
the right to an opportunity to prepare for, and advance in, the 
work force?' 

Recommendation # 5 ; In an industrial democracy, such a right is 
as important as the right to vote. It should be legislated. 

Issue #6 ; Should federally appropriated funds for vocational 
education "be returned to states and local jurisdictions as a 
reward for failure (unemployment, high incidence of disadvanta,ge , 
etc.) or as a reward for success (low drop-out rates, good-' 
perf orjtiance , etc.)? 

Rec'ommendation #6: "The basis for' redistributing federal levies 
to state and local jurisdictions should include measures of 
success as weli as measures of failure. ^ ^ , - 

Issue #7 : Should federal legislation deal ' with educatioxi - 
methodology? 

Recommendation #7: Federal action may stimulate vitality and 
diversity in educational methodology but it should conspicuously 
avoid prescribing it — whether by definition, authorization or 
fund allocation. 

Issue #8 ; What should be the role of definitions in federal law? 
Recommendation #8 Definitions in federal law should not : 
~ {a) override the intent of state law," 

(b) limit or constrain the boundaries of educational 
operations at state or local levels, or r,^.- 

(c) establish rigidities, which are inimical to 
^ acceptable educational practiced 



TOPIC II Basic State Grant Programs- 

Presenters: . Eugene Lehrmann and Orville Nelson 

Issue #1 : Should federal^ vocational education funds be allocated 
only for target populations and national priorities? , 
Recommendation #1 ; .Vopational education legislation should pro- 
vide federal funds which could be used in a variety of ways to 
develop and. support quality vocational education programs. . 

Issue #2: Should access, to vocational education programs be 
expanded? . 

Recommendation #2 : Vocational education should be expanded to 
provide better access for handicapped, disadvantaged, , women, 
minorities and adults. 
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frTOPiC II Basic State Grant Programs ^ continued 



Issue #3: Should vocational legislation include special services 
that assist handicapped" and disadvantaged students to successfully 
complete their vocational programs? , ^ 
Recommendation #3 ; These services need to be provided through 
vocational, education legislation. Aij^so, the services provided 
by^ other agencies and progr^amS need _to be available to vocational 
•education students and coordinated with those available through 

the legislation. 

. ' 

Issue #4: Should federal funds be available to maintain 
vocational programs? 

Recommendation #4 ;, Vocational legislation should provide funds 
to ke.ep vocational programs current jvith the skill, knowledge 
and attitude content of jobs. 

Issue #5: Should the legislation continue to support --professional 
and curriculum d'evelopment , research and leadership activities? 
Recommendation #5 ; , Support should be -continued, ^^mi jt^^ 
be more flexibility in using funds for these activities. — 

Issue #6: Should more 'funds be'^ provided for postsecondary andj 
:adult education? 

Recommendation #6 : 'The present 15 j^ercent set-aside should be 
maintained foir the current level of ^funding. This set-aside ' 
should be increased to 40 percent for additional funds allocated 
to vocational education. . 

Issue #7 ; Is it necessary for the legislation to provide "\ 
resources for deve.loping. new programs? \ 
Recommendation #7 ; Vocational education . legislation should 
provide funds for . developing new programs. 

Issue #8: In previous legislation, some methods have been inclu- 
ded. Should this be continued? 

^Recommendation #8 : Methods should not be included in the 
legislation. 

• Issue #9 ; Present legislation treats ' states alike, even though 
they have differing, needs*. Should this' be continued? 
' Recommendation #9 ; States and local districts/comnunities should 
receive funds based upon their level of need.. 

Issue #10 : *What mechanism should be used to fund programs and 
seryTcesTfor ''target populations? 
' Recommendation #10 : Set-asides should be used to fund these 
activities. The present percentage of set-asides is. maximum fbir 
the funds currently appropriated for vocational education.^ 
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TOPIC III Special Populations 



Presenter: Leonard D. Kingsley - . 

• / 

Issue #1: Federal vocational education legislation^^fcr special 
populatio.n groups. ^ , . 

Reconunendation #1 ; Special population!, emphasis must be included 
in the legislation. Consideration should be given to innovative 
approaches of serving each group. 

Issue #2 ; ' Cooperation among service providing agencies at the 
federal, state, and local levels. ^ < ^ 

Recommendation #2 ; Vocational education legislation must include 
provisions for collaborating with other • agencies toward servicing 
commonly identifieci^ special- population groups. A common ' defini- 
tion of special populations should be developed that is con-sistent 
with definitions in ^related pieces of legislation. The definition 
should include the provisions 'of the VG<:atrional education def ini-- 
tion so, that services can be provided to -students with educational 
.■ and physical disadvantages as well as with economic. 

Issue #S: Identified supportj.ve and/or supplemental services 
must be provided for in vocational education legislation for » 
special populations. ^ - . 

Recommendation #3 ; Vocational legislation must include definitive 
supportive and/or supplemental services for special populations 
groups" that will ensure effective vocational training and employ- 
ment.- These services shall include but should^ not be limited to 
work assessment, counseling, health, economic support, child care, 
and academic resource assi-stance. /Legislation should include -the 
' possibility of providing Human Resource Centers which can bring 
together and coordinate service.-^. '. . 

Issue #4: Matching requirements of vocational, funds need greatelr^ 
flexibility-^ and liberalization which will peinnit^^overall matching • 
of vocational education expenditure's*'. ' . 
Recommendation #4 ; Provide for flexibility and liberalization of 
funds- that permits overall matching of vocational education 
expenditures and permits^ special , needs thrusts within the legis- 
■ latioh. Credits state and local funds expended for vocational 
' education for special populations as matching for f ederal , funds 
expended toward supplementary or supportive services for such 
papulation. . . . 

Issue #5; Implementers of pro^rams^ bf special population groups 
should have pre^-service and in^-service education. 
Recommendation #5 ; Legislation should provide for improved * a^d 
' expanded inservi'ce and preservice training for administrators and 
instructors who are delivering vocational education to the special 
population groups. * ^ - ^ . . 

' ' ' ' • • •■ . - ' 
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TOPIC III Special Populations, continued 

Jssue #6:^ "A service-based approach.. . should be considered in . 

*iTteetirig_the needs 'of specjeal populations. ' ^ 
Re comgie rid^ ero^ - #6- t-. J/oc a t ion a 1 education legislation should 

investigate options for rderftlf ying--special-_popxLla.tions_s,u^^ 

service-based aJ}pr.o_ach, as weil as the traditional categorical 
"label" approach. ^ 

IssuPi #7: -programs, of intervention should be ^consider^d for the 
earlier school years,' - .. ^ 4^ 

Recommendation #7 ; Vocatiofial educati;on legislation mus1: include 
provisions for intercepting and correcting problems, unique to 
special. population persons during the junior high or high school 
years (no latier than 14 years^of age) ^ . 'y- 

-Issue #8: Coordination 3nd pr,ovision of services rel.ated to/ 
equity at the state 'and locaj leve^l. • . - 

. Recoimnendation #8 ; Vocational education must include provisions y 
for overcoming stereotyped and disproportionate representation V 
of .special groups through programmatic change/ Expanded technical 
assistance?' should be provided through personnel training. 

Issue #9: Equity compliance must be ensured in new vocational 
legislation. ^ . . " . , 

Recommendation #9- ; ^Resources must be. identified in new legisla- 
tion which ^ will provide the adequate structure for .compliance, 
activities. Because the effectiveness of vocational education 
efforts are hindered 'by the attitudes of other groups, coordina- 
tion with related pieces, of legislation must be developed. 

Issue #10 ; Individual eftiplpyment plan. ^ ^ 

■ Recommendation #10 ; ..Possibilities should be provided for an 

individualized employment plan .for ^udents who need supplemental, 

services'^ The plan can serve' as a vehicle for coordinating 
•ih-§chool services as well as services frpm out-of-schpol 

agencie.s. , ^ v . 
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TPpPIC IV Programs for Youth and Adults 
PresenteiH^' Lee Olson 



Issue #1 : Should vocational programs be developed specifically 
to serve Unemployed youth? * 
Recommendation #1 : Vocational education shall provide open- 
enti^nce , qpen-exit programs for unemployed youth whirch provide 
job/competencies and basic survival skills needed to obtain 
employment, develop job stability', and enhance job advancement.. 

Issue x*#2 r^NShould vocational programs which focus on the unemployed 
adult be 'initiated? ' ^ . , ' . 

Recommendation #2: Vocational education shall provide readily 

• accessible programs in depressed rural and urbaji communities 
that assist unemployed a^dults enter and advance in occupations • 

'. that are* self-fulfilling, essential to the econom'y and financially 
rewarding . . 

Issue #3 ; , Should vocational education address the problems of 
sex bias and sex role stereotyping in education and employment? 
: Recommendatiofi #3 .; Vocational education shall design -and promote 
all programs in a 'way that educational and employment opportuni- 
' ties are equally available to both JFemales and maleSi 

Isgue #4 : Should vocational education address the energy problem? 
Recommendation #4 : Vocational education shall promote increased ' 
energy efficiengy and conservation in productdon, distiaibution, 
, and consuitiption through exi^sting programs and design progr.ams 
,which- will meet t^e.. business and industrial need for^|jaergy 
technicians. ^ * . 

" . -I. ■ ^ . 

, Issue #5 ; Should the v development of basic education skirls be a 

responsibility of Vocational education? * 
' R ecommendation #5': Vocational education -shall provide basic 

• education, including but npt limited to mathematics, written and 
'oral ..communications , and reading, as aYi integral part of each - 

program. 

— T- Jssue #6 : Shoul.d vocational education . students be provided .with 
entrepreneurial and^jnanagerial- skills? ' ' 

Recommendation #6 .: Vocaliicmai-edueation shall provide entrepre- 
neiirship, experiences a^ an integral part of existing programs by 
establishing youth enterpris^fs ^ providftig paid and supervised ^ 
employment and identifying follow-through .services which promote ] 
business "ownership . ^\ ^ ' . 

. ■ ■ ■■ . ' - • • ■ . \ • ■ 
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TOPIC V Programs of State and National Improvement ^ continued 



Is^e #2 ; Role of federal, national, and state elements in 
program improvement . 

Recommendation #2a ; The federal role should include administra- 
titre monitoring,, articulation, and policy development. 
-^• Recommendation #2b ; The national elements should minimally 
include a National Center for Research, a liaison with' State 
CD's and the vocational education personnel development program. 
ecommendation #2c ; The state level must include a systematic 
continuum^ of activities including R&D, curriculum development; 
demonstration and innovation , personnel development , dissemina- 
tion and utilization, and evalution. 

» 

Issue #3 ; Method of support at the state level. 

Recommendation #3 ; A 30 percent allocation should be sought for 
program improvement activities plus $200 , 000 minimum set aside 
for each state. Maintenance activities (such as dat^ collection 
'systems) should not be funded through program improvement. 

Xssue #4 : Funding arrangements for program improvement. 
Recommendation #4 : Provisions should be made that would allow 
the funding of program improvement efforts through contracts, 
grants, and/or cooperative agreements. 

Issue #5 ; The elements included under State Program Improvement. 
Recommendation #5a ; Delete those aspects of guidance ,and 
counseling which do not pertain to program improvement and 
reassign them to a more appropriate section of -the law, . 
Recommendation #5b ; Sex equity should be maintained ^^s an empha- 
sis throughout the law, should be included as a priority in the 
state program improvement provision, but should be deleted as a 
specific section under program improvement. 

Issue #6 ; Inclusion of national level programs under a singl-e 
title or multiple titles. 

Recomit^endation #6 ; All programs of national consequence should 

be included under a single title "Programs of National Consequence." 

Issue -#7 ; Funding for National Program Development. 
Recommendation #7 ; Funding should be set as a 10 percent- set- 
aside 3r» a minimum of $60 million/yr. 

Issue #8 ; ' Adequacy of the 5 year impact requirement. 
Recommendation #8 ; Specify the impact statement in clear and 
measurable terms and eliminate the requirement from research 
and inquiry activities, ' . 
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TOPIC V Programs of State and National Improvement, continued 



Issue #9 ; Local, State, and National roles in Personnel 
Development. 

Recommendation #9a ; Continue leadership development through the 
vocational personnel education development program, the national 
academy, and the advanced study center. 

Re commendation #9b ; Inservice should, be continued at the.^.local 
level as a function of the state office directly or via in-service 
contracts/grants to higher education institutions and LEA's. 
Recommendation #9c ; Inservice should be encouraged as a collabo- 
rative state/regional/national effort via new and existing 
diffusion networks. 

Issue #10: Should the Program Improvement provisions of voca- 
tional education be coordinated with other major federal laws? 
Recommendation #10 ; : Yes. ESEA, ^Higher Education, teacher 
education, career education, special education, rehabilitation, 
etc . 



TOPIC VI Planning and Evaluation 
Presenter: Charles Hopkins 

Issue #1: I^rograms for new and emerging occupations in 
vocational education. 
' Recommendation #1 ; Priority should be extended to (1) new occu- 
pational training needs in existing programs to incorporate new 
technology in the occupations and (2) new and emerging training 
^•geds to respond to changes resulting from new technolo.gy, 
innovations, economic conditions, or national emergency. 

Issue #2: Utilizing advisory committees in planning and 

evaluating. » ^ j_u i • ' 

Rec ommendation #2 ; The advisory committee section of the legis- 
lation should be expanded to in<5lude an advisory committee for 
each occupational program area and one for each recipient? Duties 
should be expanded to include an evaluation component. 

Issue #3: Structure and .use of the. state plan committee. 
Recom mendation #3 ; The state plan committee should stand as it 
exists in current legislation. The stat-e plan appeal process - 
should be. examined to insure that S^ate plan approval and fund • 
flow is not subject to vested interest. 
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TOPIC VI Planning and Evaluation f continued 

^ Issue #4 : , Outcomes that vocational education should be evaluat- 
ing . ^ . 

Recommendaticn # 4 ; Be more soecific in legislation about qual- 
> ity and impact indicators. Evaluation outcomes should be defined 
and measuren\ent criteria expanded and specified. Areas .for mea- 
surement are economic and industrial development, oroductivity , 
special populations, manpower need, general pooulation, work 
ethiG, etc. 

Issue #5 ; Impact of flow-through funding on planning and evalu- 
ating vocational education. 

Recommendation #5 ; Flow-through funding should not be written 
into the new legislation. " This would not allow for continuitv 
of planning nor* would it allow for any ineaninqful evaluation or 
accountability,'. It would be in total conflict with the sole 
state agency c.oncerSt. 

Issue #6 ; Data needs for f9rmulation of national oolicv and 
, decisions . . . . 

Recommendation #6 ; Data should be collected and reoorted that 
will indicate that vocational training is contributiriq to na- 
tional priorities and concerns. Certain data elements should be 
gathered on a samole basis and desianated as a Dart of the Nation- 
al Center for Reseaifch mandated studies. Continuitv and feasibilitv 
should be considered in data requirements . Minute detailed data 
from the local level should be reduced and/or deleted. 

Issue #7 ; Flexible funding to recipients deoendinq on" the need 
exemplified in the planning process. ^ 
Recommendation #7 ; The basis for funding should be based on 
priorities related to ability of the local aoolicant to provide"^ 
the resour^qes to meet Its identified need. Examnles of factors 
to be considered are: financial base, soecial oooul^tions to 
be served; , i.e. , disadvantaged, handicapped, displaced' homeraaker , 
' unemployed^ welfare recipients , nontraditional trainees, dis- 
placed workers, etc., programs required to meet manpower n-eeds 
and the cost of establishing Programs. 

^ Issue #8 : Planning for more advanced techncial training programs. 
Recommendatlion # 8 ; The planning and evaluation languaqe^ in the 
new legislation should contain Provisions about articulation 
between levels and institution and insure that curriculum pro- 
vides more than just entry-level opportunities. i^riority should 
be given to upgrading persons for business, industrv and govern- 
mental services where there has been a change in technology. 
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TOPIC VI Planning and Evaluation ^ continued 

Issue #9; Planning, evaluation and information needs for a new 
structured law with sections on purpose, administration, basic 
grants, program improvement , youth, adults, special populations^, 
consumer and home-making and programs of national significance/' 
Recommendation #9 : Planning, evaluation and information should 
incorporate Into the language elements that address each of the 
sections contained in the new legislation. Particular priority 
should be given to the out-of -school youth served in a non- 
institutional setting. 

Issue #10 ; Planning and evaluating linkages. 
Recommendation #10 : Activities reflected in the state plan, 
should be based on the same elements that evaluation is to use 
to measure the outcomes. Language in the legislation should 
reflect the desired linkages. 



TOPIC VII Financing Vocational Education 
•Presenter: Alan Woodruff 

Topic 1. Distribution of Federal Vocational Education 
Funds to States 

Issues 

Is sue #la : The formula used in computing state allotments of 
federal funds is based on factors which do not inherently reflect 
the relative needs of states for federal assistance^ 
Issue #lb: The present procedure used to allot federal funds 
-^to states and commit funds to programs for target populations-- 
through the "Set-Aside" provisions of the Act — does not reflect 
the distributions .of the target populations among states. 
Issue #lc: The pres.ent procedure for alloting federal funds to 
states does not provide for interlinking the funding requirements 
of programs designed to address interstate/regional needs and/or 
short term emergency conditions such as those associated with 
closing or relocating of a major industry. 

Issue #ld: The present provisions under which Federal funds are 
alloted to states contains no specific incentive for extra effort 
on the part of states and local agencies. . . 

Recommendations 

Recommendation #la ; The formula used to compute state allotments 
of federal. funds should be revised to include, as a basis for 
funds allotment, factors which reflect the relative need of states 
for federal aid to insure high quality programs of vocational 
education. 
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TOPIC VII Financing Vocational Education, continued 

Topic 1. Distribution of Federal Vocational 
Education Funds to States 

Recommendations f continued 

Recommendation ,#lb ; /'Targetted" funds should be authorized and 
appropriated apart from the Basic Grant funds ar>d should be 
allotted to states using a formula which reflects the relative 
distribution of target populations and the relative cost of 
serving these populations. 

Recommendation : Federal funds should be authorized for distribu- 
tion under grant programs which rc-spond to different aspects of ^ 
need. Examples might include: 

(1) A Basic State Grant to be allotted to states by entitle- 
ment formula for the support of all basic program 
seryices--including services for target populations. 

(2) A Regional Grant to be allotted to a "consortia" of. 
states based on supplemental project applications to 
meet regional needs which transcend state boundaries. 

(3) .A Special Projects Grant to be allotted to states «j 

based on supplemental grant applications to provide 
supplemental services in response to special need 
conditions. 

(4) A Supplemental State Grant to provide funds to be 
alloted to states making excessive efforts relative 
to their respective needs and fiscal ability. 

Topic 2. Distribution and Use of Federal Funds 
Within States 

. Issues 

Issue #2a : The required procedures fox distributing federal funds 
from the State Agency to recipient agencies do not reflect rela- 
tive needs which exist after state funds distributions have been- 
made. 

. Issue #2b : The principal factors which the Act requires, state 
agencies to apply to allotting funds to recipient agencies have 
limited significance in states where vocational education is 
fully state funded or where state aid programs contain district 
equalization provisions. 
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TOPIC VII Financing Vocational Education, continued. 



Topic 2., continued 

Issue #2c ; The required procedures for distributing federal 
funds to recipient agencies do not insure that recipient agencies 
will recieve 'sufficient funds to make up . the difference between 
project cost and available state/local resources and thereby 
insure project success. 

Issue #2d ; The required procedures for distributing federal 
funds to recipient agencies based on need do not provide for the 
distribution of funds based on probable benefits to be ^achieved. 
Issue #2e ; The targeting of federal funds through the "Set- . 
Asides" and other provisions does not provide adequate flexibility 
for states to most effective use federal funds to supplement 
state funds 'in the areas of greatest need a^'d may, where state 
funds are* appropriated specif ically: to serve the target popula- 
tions, promote' inefficiency in the total vocational . education 
finance program of a state. 

Recoimnendations 

Recommendation #2a : States should have maximum latitude to use 
federal funds in ways which most effectively complement state 
and local funding sources in meeting the objectives of the 
vocational educatiort program. 

Recommendation : Federal funds should be used to fund discrete 
projects which make a demonstrable contribution to maintaining 
program •currency, improving program quality, and/or expanding 
, program services and capacity. 

Recommendation : Federal funds should be distributed to recipient 
agencies on the basis of. the potential impact of individual pro- 
y jects. Local- demographic and socioeconomic factors should not 
dominate in the distribution of. federal funds. 

Recommendation: Provisions intended to target funds on service'^s 
for special populations should establish funding requirements 
based on measures of need or as a funct'on of the federal funding 
level. Legislation should not~, however, restrict the use of 
federal funds for these purposes. Federal funds should be useable 
for other purposes if the intended levels of service and prpgram 
funding can be achieved using state/local resources alone, 

, ^. •■ .... 'v. ^ 
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TOPIC VIII Administration of Vocational Education 



Presenter:; William B. Richardson 

Issue #1 ; How should the federal government be involved in the 
Ajdmmistration of Vocational Education? 

Recomniendation #la ; The Federal government should determine a set 
of federal priorities which may impact the general welfare of the 
nation. ^ 

Recommendation #lb : The Federal government should make available 
financial resources to the states to aid in the implementation 
of the priorities including minimum levels of programatic ""'v^ 
involvement. *, * 

Recommendation #lc ; The Federal government should aid the states 
in developing a^state plan or contact which addresses the 
federal priorities. ' 

Recommendation #ld ; The Federal government should allow the 
states option to reallocate assigned funding levels from one 
priority to another when performance within a given priority 
exceeds miniimm levels. • • 

Recommendation ttle ; The Federal government should provide the 
necessary technical assistance to the states in the implementation 
of the plan. - 

Recommendation #lf ; The Federal government should provide a 
coo3::dination function for vocational education related federal 
agencies and organizations. 

Issue #2 : Should the sole state agency for the administration of 
vocational^ education be continued? 

Recommendation #2a; The sole state agency concept should be . 
continued but the responsibilities further defined in the law. 
Recommendation #2b : The sole state agency should have the 
authority and responsibility to perform* or supervise the perfor-- 
mance of certain specified administrative functions. 
Recommendation #2c : The sole state agency should have the 
authority to delegate the performance of administrative functions 
to other appropriate state agencies but shall not give up the 
ultimate authority and rpsponsiblity for any function delegated. 
Recommendation # 2d ; The state should have flexibility to assign 
the authority and responsibility for the administration of 
vocational education (sole state agency) to any agency or board. 
Recommendation #2e : The responsibility for determining the 
pattern of staffing for the administration of vocational: 
education should rest with the state. 
* 

Issue #3 ; Should -the Federal legislation provide for the support 
of local administration? ' 

Recommendation # 3 : The Federal legislation should specifically 
allow for the financial support for local administration . 
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Issue #4 : Should Federal legislation specify the role of 
national , state, and local advisory councils? 

Recommendation #4 ; Federal, state and. local advisory councils 
should be continued with added emphasis on having a local 
advisory committee for each program area within a school. 

TOPIC IX Consumer and Homemaking Education y 
. Presenter: Aleene Cross 

Issue #1 : What is Consumer and Homemaking education (C&HE)? 
Recommendation #1 : C&HE prepares males and females for the 
occupation of homemaking which requires these essential skills: 
^(1). providing for personal and family development at the various 
stages of life cycle and for establishing satisfying personal 
and family relationships, (2) caring for and nurturing children, 
(3) providing nutritious food for self and famij.y members, (4) 
selecting and maintaining housing and living environments for 
self and others. (5) providing and caring for personal and 
family clothing, and (6) managing financial and other resources. 
Values, management, and interpersonal relationships are major 
concepts that unify the conjtent areas: child and family develop- 
ment, clothing and textiles", foods and nutrition, consumer 
education and resource management; and housing. 

Issue #2 ; What- current socio-economic concerns can C&HE impact 
upon? ' 

Re c omme nd a t i o n # 2 : The socio-6'conomic concerns identified should 
relaiie to. the family and incl\^de, but not be limited to, energy, 
nutrition, family violence, school-age pregnancy, parenting, 
inflation as related to family economics and consumer behaviors, 
and care of .the aged. 

Issue #3 : Should the response' to socio-economic concerns 
be prevent^ive through regular programs, remedial or both? 
Recommendation # 3 : C&HE should be both preventive and remedial 
with more emphasis on preventive education. 

Issue #4 ; How adequate are current prograuns to address socio- 
economic concerns? 

Recommendation #4 : In order to have maximum impact, offerings 
would need to be expanded with the necessary staffing, in-service 
training, curriculum development and media. 
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Issue #5: Should C&HE be limited to secondary and adult students? 
Recoinmen"dation #5 ; It should be permissibie to use monies for 
programs at all educational levels. 
t- 

Issue #6 : Should C&HE be made available to special populations? 
Recommendation . #6 : Monies may be made available where appropriate 
within regular school 'programs as well as in ^the community for 
special' populations such as the aged, school-^age parents, single 
parents, .displaced homemakers , persons in. correctional institu- 
tions. . , ^ 

Issue #7: Should emphasis be given to on-going programs which 
prepare for the occupation o'f homemaking? j 
Recommendation #7 ; Monies should be provided to extend improve 
and -where necessarx^maintain existing programs 

Issue #8 : Should FHA be identified in the legislation? 
Recommendation #8 : FHA should be included i.f all other student 
organizations are named, but not' made mandatory and should also 
_be in C&HE subpart. 

Issue #9 : ShQ^ild support services be included in C&HE subpart? 
Recommendation #9 ; Ancillary services named should include 
teacher training, curriculum development, research, program 
evaluation, development of 'instructional materials, exemplary 
and demonstration projects, provision of equipment, teacher 
supervision, state administration and leadership. 

o 

'issue #10: Should program evaluation be expanded to. include 
qualitative as well as quantitative evidence? 

Recommendation #10 : Evaluations should hh in terms of objectives 
and include all groups served by a state. 
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